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GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT. 



A Ministry long anticipated, was, in the Decem- 
ber of 1868, summoned into existence in less than a 
fortnight. Regarded as a thing inevitable during 
upwards of a twelvemonth, the signal for its forma- 
tion came at last almost as a surprise. The Hour 
struck and the Man was startled — was even for the 
moment, it seemed, unprepared for the emergency. 
Only for the moment, however. For, scarcely had 
the pubKc at large come to realise the fact of his 
predecessor's resignation, when it began quite as 
distinctly to realise that other fact, a fact which soon 
became equally undeniable, that the Leader of the 
Opposition, notwithstanding the abruptness of his 
siunmons to power, was perfectly ready to assume 
upon the instant the responsibility of undertaking 
the organisation of a new Government. 

Telegraphs flashed ; express trains conveyed the 
scattered candidates for oflBce up to their suddenly 
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CABINET PICTURES. 

announced rendezvous in the metropolis, some of 
them from the remotest extremities of the United 
Kingdom; interviews were accorded in rapid suc- 
cession by the in-coming Premier to one after 
another of his future colleagues ; the private 
residence of the member for Greenwich, 11, Carlton 
House Terrace, became the cynosure, not of neigh- 
bouring eyes alone, but, through the lens of jour- 
nalism, of the curious and watchful regard of the 
whole of the intelligent part of the population — the 
result being that within less than two weeks a 
Cabinet was constructed. 

It was thoroughly understood by the nation long 
beforehand that whenever the Liberal party should 
in the natural order of ttings return to power, it 
must necessarily do so by the fitting together of 
materials apparently the most incongruous, certainly 
the moat heterogeneous, in one — as far as possible — 
harmonious combination. Aware of this, the public 
out of doors during the fortnight of keen and eager 
expectation already referred to, amused themselves 
by indulging in conjectures, more or leas reasonable, 
as to the relative position in which these motley 
materia Is^miiteriala as perfectly well known as 
they were, so to speak, variously and vividly 
coloured — would be brought together by the 
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sagacity and adroitness of the hand of one whom 
everybody had long since come to recognise as 
Master of the Situation. 

The indulgence of these simple conjectures was 
like looking through a kaleidoscope. With this 
especial resemblance, moreover, that just when we 
were admiring the radiant pattern conjured up by 
our imagination, it was as if one's elbow had been 
jogged — the combination actually arrived at in the 
end being altogether diflferent from anything that 
had been anticipated, the constituent portions of 
the ministerial puzzle being, as it seemed to the 
majority, very surprisingly and first of all even quite 
bewilderingly transposed. 

Instead of fitting the round man into the square 
hole, as the whimsical phrase is, or, ' vice versd,' the 
square into the round, it looked at the first blush to 
many as if all the men and all the holes were at 
cross-purposes. Among the new men requiring to 
be fitted all of a sudden, now into this hole, now 
into that, on the ojficial cribbage-board, there 
were odder shapes by far than any that could be 
expressed simply by the circle or the quadrilateral, 
there were political rhomboids, and isosceles triangles. 
Yet even then, to drop this quaint but familiar 
metaphor in regard to administrations, after making 



allowaneea for the eccentricity of some among the 
opinions entertained by the individual statesmen 
who were thus for the fii-at time brought together 
■ and compacted into a Government, it appeared in 
several instances as though they had been perversely 
inducted into the wrong place and that some half 
a dozen of the new Ministers might very judiciously 
have exchanged departments. 

One administrator, whose extraordinaiy aptitude 
for tuition might almost induce one to coincide in 
Dogberry's 'dictum' that ' reading and writing come 
by nature '—a born schoolmaster — instead of being 
nominated to office on the Committee of Council on 
Education, was found, when the Ministerial List 
came out, to have had entrusted to him the care of 
■tiie national money-bag — happily a man without 
Pjudas-coloured hair,' and one thexefore without 
even that sinister augury upon him on his assuming 
his post aa Chancellor of the Exchequer. Another 
administrator, whom ever}'03ie had regarded as one 
of the likeliest claimants for that very position, for 
which he had already shown himself to be really 
admirably weU adapted by his distinguished ante- 
cedents at the Treasury, was by the same apparent 
perversity placed at the head of the national service, 
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THE MINISTRY. 7 

preside over the Admiralty, thence to direct, as from 
a * coign of vantage,' the sweeping clear of long 
accumulated abuses out of the Augean dockyards. 
Another, the most eloquent and rarely-gifted master 
of our Oriental policy since the days of Edmund 
Burke, in lieu of being placed, as the people of 
England had counted upon seeing him, in a posi- 
tion pre-eminently worthy of his genius, meaning 
that of Secretary of State for India — ^was, by a 
sort of anti-climax, introduced simply as President 
of the Board of Trade. 

On the Woolsack there was, as nearly everybody 
thought, the wrong Chancellor — ^people having looked 
to see there, in place of the profound equity lawyer 
who was actually for a while conceived to have been 
selected by little less than a blunder, the most 
brilliant and accomplished judge upon the bench, 
the popular Lord Chief Justice of England. 

Exception might readily enough be taken in the 
same way, in point of fact was taken here and there, 
in regard to the particular award of oflfices to several 
others among the Cabinet Ministers — among these . 
to the selection made of the President of the Council, 
of the Minister for the Colonies, and, strangest of 
all, it seemed to many, of a Home Secretary without 
a seat in the House of Commons. 



i:ABrNET PILTURES. 

With the new Prime Minister, however — with 
Mr. Gladstone alone in(li\'idually — restctl the re- 
sponsibility of course of selecting, with the approval 
, of the Crown, his colleagues in the administration, 
' and of so distributing amongst them the great 
[ departments of the State as might beat meet the 
immediate exigencies of the hour while ensuring 
I at the same time as far as possible the general 
efficiency of his Government. While the responsi- 
bility of this selection of colleagues and of this 
apportionment of offices was his and bis only- — ^to 
him alone were kno'mi while he was forming his 
Cabinet, tu him are kno^v^l solely to this hour, now 
tliat it has for some time been formally con-solidated 
[ V— all the complexities and entanglementa of con- 
I flicting interests and contending aspirations through 
which every First Minister cf the Crown has to 
thrid his way, as through a labyrinth of difficulties, 
while actually engaged in the delicate and formidable 
process of creating a Ministry-. 

Lord Derby, not very long ago. afforded the 
public a momentary glimpse of those difficulties, 
And tlirough them Mr. Gladstone has but just now 
had to win his way to power like one after 
another of liis Ulustrious predecessors — constrained 
like them to consider the prejudices and the pre- 
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dilections, the susccptibiKties, the eccentricities, or 
however else they may be termed, of those leading 
members of his party in the Lords and Commons 
with the aid of whose co-operation alone he could 
hope under any circumstances, even for a day, to 
carry on the Queen's Government. 

Beyond all the customary difficulties in this way 
besetting the path of every First Lord of the 
Treasury on his being entrusted by his Sovereign 
with the responsibility of forming an administra- 
tion, there was obviously, in Mr. Gladstone's 
instance, the added difficulty, and it must be said, 
too, the enormous additional responsibility of so 
selecting his colleagues and of so distributing the 
offices of State among them that the great ques- 
tion which had first of all to be considered might 
be dealt with the most effiictually — that question 
in regard to the Irish Church, with which he him- 
self, as Leader of the Liberal party, had actually 
gone to the country at the last general election — 
and, of so combining together in his Cabinet the 
representatives of the various important sections of 
that party as might conduce the most secm-ely to 
its solid and permanent re-organisation. 

It was with an especial regard to the exigencies 
of the Irish Church question, for example, and with 
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the express design on his part of ensuring what might 
be most conducive to tlie successful conduct of his 
projected measure through tlie certain and formid- 
able perils of discussion in the House of Lords, tliat 
the new Premier fixed by preference upon the clear 
intellectj the broad liberality, and the revered per- 
sonal character of the Lord Justice of Appeal, Page 
Wood, as what were, under the circumstances, more 
than ever peculiarly desirable in combination in the 
individuality of the new Lord High Chancellor. 

Again, it was expressly to the end that all the 
more considerable sections of the Liberal Party 
should be brought together in the persons of their 
leading representatives witliin the compass of his 
Cabinet, with a view to the consolidation of the 
party as a whole, that Mr. Gladstone, we may be 
sure with the utmost deliberation and forethought, 
selected as his colleagues in the Ministry several of 
the principal chiefs among the old Whigs ; the pick 
of the rising men among the young Liberals ; the 
undisputed chief of all the Advanced Liberals ; and 
last, not least among them all, the ringleader of the 
Adullamites. 

A difficult task it may appear, and imdoubteiUy 

is for that matter, the mingling together, with any 

satisfactory result, of ingi'edients, many of them 
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apparently so inbarmonious and unsympathetic. 
The combination, such as it is, however, partakes 
somewhat, it may bc said, of the nature of a salad, 
— in which oil and vinegar, * mordant mustard' 
and softening potatoes, lettuce and beetroot, blend, 
when adroitly mixed, according to Sidney Smith's 
famous recipe, with a flavouring eflFect of cunningly 
intermingled opposites, the most delectable to the 
appreciative palate, and the most appetising. 

Whether, in this instance, the combination shall 
prove to be one exactly suited to the taste of the 
nation and of the Parliament yet remains to be 
demonstrated. There it is, however, as a combi- 
nation, and for the dexterity with which its seem- 
ingly incongruous elements have been blent together 
— even now, when the dish is but just produced 
before us — ^we cannot but have a certain kind 
of anticipative relish of admiration. 

As, according to the dainty metaphor of Coimt 
Xavier de Maistre, * one experiences a pleasant fore- 
taste of acid when one cuts a lemon,' so now, at the 
mere thought of what this new Ministry is in itself, 
and of how it has been composed, coupled more 
particularly with the recollection of that arch-censor 
by whom it finds itself immediately confronted in 
the House of Commons as ex-Premier and Leader of 
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the Oppoaition, one witnesaes \vitli a premonitory- 
zest the commencement now in real earnest of the 
sessional labours of the new Pai-liament. 

Remembering in what position Mr, Gladstone 
and his ministerial colleaguea have been enabled to 
meet the new Parliament ; remembering, that is, 
that they have been returned to power, if ever a 
Ministry was so returned to power, on the heads 
and shoulders of the people, the Liberal majority 
having been increased in the present as compared 
with the last House of Commons, from seventy-four 
to one hundred and eleven altogether, it is impoa- 
fiiblo not to recognise that there now devolves upon 
Her Majesty's Government at one and the same 
time, a splendid opportunity and an immense respon- 
sibihty. 

A Ministry has seldom entered upon its career 
with such ample resources or heartened on by a 
larger body of enthusiastic supporters. Its own 
fault will it be if those supporters should come, 
later on, to be alienated. 

Happily for Mr. Gladstone, when he was sum- 
moned to Windsor Castle and entrusted by his 
Sovereign with the duty of forming an adminis- 
tration, there had been then but very recently 
swept out of view, as by a besom of destruction. 
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several really superfluous claimants upon his con- 
sideration as candidates for oflfice. Conspicuous 
amongst these were four : the Cynic, the Wag, the 
Logician, and the Satirist of the advanced or inde- 
pendent Liberals — one of the four being now 
missed from the back benches, and the other three 
from below the gangway. 

As for Mr. Horsman, carping and querulous 
though he continued to be consistently even to the 
last, he has during several recent sessions barely 
sustained his once eminent reputation for argumen- 
tative and, at times, almost persuasive acerbity. 

Scarcely is there a man in the House or out 
of it, who knows anything at all about Parlia- 
ment, but has regretted, ever since the close of the 
poll at Nottingham, the rejection there by his old 
constituency of Mr. Osborne, the ever gay and 
* d^bonnaire.' 

As for Mr. Mill, profoimd and pellucid at once 
though he is as a thinker, keen and incisive though 
he always was as a parliamentary speaker, there was 
something more than merely crass stupidity in that 
cry of the Westminster elector in front of the 
hustings at Charing Cross, enunciating the ludi- 
crous declaration, * We don't want any philosophy 
here ! ' In one sense, even, the nation itself might be 
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reasonably described as not particularly solicitous 
to have the theories of this most gifted and saga- 
cious of her philosophers applied to the direction of 
her administrative m&chinery; and still less, it must 
be said, to the radical revision jmd readjustment of 
those primeval or elementary principles of govern- 
ment which he at the very root, and form the veiy 
basis of her constitution. Propositions like several of 
those which were seriously propounded in his time 
within the walls of the legislature by the late member 
for Westminster, recall to one's remembrance, indeed 
not unnaturally, if only by reason of their mingled 
ingenuity and impracticability, those wonderfully 
elaborated political day-di-eams indulged in by the 
Abb6 Sieyi^s immediately before the close of the 
eighteenth century — theoriesof innovation so specious 
in themselves, yet so utterly incapable of realisation, 
that Talleyrand, according to Sir Henry Bulwer's 
brilliant biographical sketch of that great master 
of diplomacy aud wit, hesitated not to pronounce the 
intellect from which they emanated — not profound 
but hollow — ' Profond I hem ! ' (with a shrug of 
the shoulders) ' vous voulez dire peut-^tre creux.' 

As to that other independent Liberal now missing 
likewise from his accustomed seat below the gang- 
way — the caustic satirist, first of all known to the 
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House during so many years as the member for 
Bath, but latterly as the member for Sheffield — 
while his admirers are disposed to regret his dis- 
appearance, as though it were from their faithful 
watch-dog Tear em, having proved the last untimely 
victim of a notorious Police Act, his non-admirers 
are manifestly as exultant over his political demise 
as if he had not been Tear'em merely, but, on the 
contrary, that * ghastly, grim, and ancient' mongrel, 
Snarley Yow, or the Dog-Fiend, of Captain Marryatt. 

Fortunate as Mr. Gladstone has been in the 
elimination from the new House of these otherwise 
just possible claimants upon his consideration as 
veteran aspirants to office, the Premier must be 
regarded as still more fortunate in the recognition, 
reluctant it may be, but absolute and final, by the 
elder leaders of the old Whig party, now more 
unmistakeably than ever shelved as an 'obsolete 
oligarchy,' that their day is over for any longer 
battening upon place, and that to younger men and 
abler they must at length yield up, with a qualm it 
may be, partaking almost of the bitterness of death, 
the be all and the end all of their protracted ex- 
istence — ^power and its perquisites. 

Rid of them at last by the mercy of Heaven — rid 
of that appalling incubus perched upon its shoulders. 
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and grappling about its neck, the nation experiences 
at this moment a sense of relief at lust, only com- 
parable to tbat of Sindbatl the Sailor, when the Old 
Man of the Sea had been fii-st of all slyly drugged 
with the grape juice, and afterwards brained with the 
calabash. Ryheved at length from the dead weight 
of that most oppressive burden, we can afford to 
condone the past and to regard almost with senti- 
ments of eomplaf:ency the relegation to a back bench 
in the Commons of a worn-out administrator like 
Sir George Grey, and to back benches in the Lords 
of ' effStc ' statesmen and ijolitical fribbles at their 
best, like my Lord Halifax and my Lord Strinley of 
Alderlfey. 

The rejection of that once energetic reformer, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, one would prabably have felt 
disjjosed to regi-et with something like earaestness, 
^, but for the remembrance tliat of late years he has 
BO entirely contented himself (and nobody else) by 
reposing, as the phrase is, upon his laurels. Recol- 
lecting his apathy during this last ' decade,' almost 
equally it must he said as a debater and aa an ad- 
'ministrator, it is difficult to regai'd his disappear- 
ance fiom the parliamentary arena, with fcelijigs 
other than those of absolute indifference. As for Earl 
Kussell ('clammac vencrabile nomcn!') the eountiy 
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cannot but deem him to have at length — tMxdily it 
is true, but still at last without any further paltering 
with his great reputation — consulted his own 
dignity, acting in this as best becomes the memory 
of his historical and illustrious career, by not ac- 
cepting office of any kind in the Cabinet whether 
with or without a portfolio. 

In eflfect, it has always appeared to us remark- 
ably derogatory to any statesman who has once 
attained the august position of Prime Minister of Eng- 
land — ever — ^under any conceivable circumstances 
accepting a subordinate post, no matter of what 
kind, in a subsequent Government. Those who bear 
in grateful remembrance, as we do most certainly 
ourselves, the emineut achievements of Lord EusseU 
as a loyal, a patriotic, and an enlightened Reformer, 
whose name is inscribed in luminous characters, not 
alone upon the Statute Book of the realm, but upon 
what may be called without extravagance, the per- 
petually expanding Charter of the Constitution, can- 
not but regard, have always regarded, his occupation 
of any Ministerial position below the highest as, in 
plain terms, an indignity to his reputation. 

It is an indignity for the infliction of which, time 
and again before now, he has been alone himself, of 
course, responsible. But it is one, howsoever inflicted. 
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at the recognition of ■\vliicli we at any rate 
invariably winced, looMng on simply as apeeta- 
tors. The Blue Ribbon of the Garter, if 3-ou 
■will, the Earl's coronet — he has earned them all ! 
But not a lesser place than the highest in any 
Govenmient' — not a subordinate post for one who 
has twice created and presided over a Government 
of his own : the earliest champion of reform in tlie 
House of Commons, the colleague of Grey and 5Iel- 
boume, the rival of Peel, the friend of all the 
noblest men of letters of his time, the venerable 
statesman whose fail' fame, as an orator and as an 
administrator, lints our own age with that of the 
great historic epoch in Pai'hament, when Pitt, and 
Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan, were the giants of 
the hour. M 

Turning, however, from any further consideration 
of those who for various reasons have not been in- 
cluded by Mr, Gladstone in the list of his adminis- 
tration, it may be allownble to remark, here, simplj^a 
* en passant' that he appears to us to have acted wit^l 
a wise discretion in allotting offices of considerablal 
importance, but outside the Cabinet, to such nien^l 
let us say, as the member for Bradford and the 1 
member for Soutbwark. 

Unpopular in a singi.Uar degree as he is amongf j 
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those with whom he is brought into business com- 
munication, Mr. W. E. Forster has nevertheless 
evidenced the possession of a large amoimt of 
administrative capacity, and that, moreover, of a 
kind peculiarly qualifying him to exercise the func- 
tions of Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education^ 

If only he could contrive to learn something like 
amenity in his dealings with others — ^if only he 
could lay well to heart that suave and charming 
delineation of character by Terence, in which the 
readiest way to win applause without exciting envy 
is described as the knowing how to tolerate another's 
humours, how to concede to the pursuits of those 
conversed with> to abstain from incessant contra- 
diction, and above all, to shrink from a perpetual 
assumption of superiority — * Ita facillime sine invidiam 
venias laudem' — ^we ourselves should learn then on 
our part to look forward hopefully for the time when, 
winning * golden opinions from aU sorts of men,' Mr. 
Forster might takehisplace within theCabinet ! Doing 
so as one of the ablest and most efficient, without at 
the same time being necessarily any longer one of the 
least popular and most repellant Secretaries of State 
for Education that could be appointed to inaugurate 
that office, on the probably early creation for the 

2 
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first time in Englancl, of that most requisite and] 
long-desired department. 

Small hope is there, we cannot but fear, of any ap] 
eiable assuagement of that insufferable temper whieh 
has, more especially of late years, alienated from Mr. 
Layard the sympathies even of bis poHtical associates. 
There was a touch of the grotesque about General 
Sir Charles Napier's famous vituperation of ' That 
Hogg I* meaning Sir James Weir. There was a 
sense of good humour about the present Sir Robert 
Peel's apostrophe uttered a few sessions back, amidst 
the laughter of the House, in reference to 'That 
Bodkin I' meaning Mr, Serjeant, or, as he is now. 
Sir William — an apostrophe ludicrously suggestive 
of the ' bare bodkin,* with which, as Hamlet tells 
UB, a man might 'make his quietus.' But in Mr. 
Layard's simply abusive onslaught much more i 
recently upon 'That Beke !' meaning the accom- ^H 
plished African traveller. Dr. Chai'les — there was only ' 
too plamly the manifestation of a temperament 
requiring merely the lapse of years to devolope into 
that of a recognised curmudgeon. In his present 
ministerial position — like Mr. Forster's, outside the 
Cabinet — Mr. Layard, as Chief Commissioner of ■ 
Public Works, may have the relief of ru nnin g his -J 
head up against stone walls if he so pleases. 
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At any rate, it certainly does appear to us, both 
in this and in the preceding instance, that the 
Premier has most judiciously had an especial regard 
to the discrimination among his colleagues of 
temper and tact as among their most important 
qualifications — ^availing himself of the capacities of 
the member for Southwark and of the member for 
Bradford, but excluding both of them alike, for the 
present at least, &om his Cabinet. 

The suddenness with which that Cabinet was 
called into existence must be unquestionably re- 
garded, now that we come to look back upon it, as 
having been a crucial test of Mr. Gladstone's 
capabilities, both as a Leader of Party and as the 
Head of a Government. It arose from the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented abruptness of Mr. 
Disraeli's resignation. So extraordinary and so 
unprecedented was that resignation — occurring, 
as it did, before the meeting of the very Parliament 
upon which the late Premier had devolved the 
responsibility of deciding, between himself and the 
then Leader of the Opposition, as to whether the 
time had or had not arrived for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church by the 
imperial Legislature — ^that many of our most con- 
scientious statesmen hesitated not, upon the instant, 
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to pronounce the course thus pursued by thql 
Minister, one not only indefensible in itself, hwM 
subversive in a great mefisure of all those traditional 1 
usages which, deacencling to present time through . 
a long succession of administrations, have hitherto 
been regarded as constituting the most sacred 
guarantees for the maintenance of Constitutional | 
Government. 

There are emergencies, nevertheless, occasionally I 
arising in every free State, when, if there exists no J 
precedent upon which the responsible Minister of] 
the Crown can act with advantage to the country, in I 
the way of extricating it with facility from a visible i 
dilemma, it becomes, as we conceive, his duty, as it ] 
is indisputably his privilege, to create that precedent J 
for himself, immediately bequeathing it afterwardaj 
to his successors for their use under similar circum- ] 
stances. 

It requires a daring statesman to create a pre- I 
cedent. But Mr. Disraeli has never shown himselfj 
to be wanting in audacity. Nearly a couple of years I 
ago, to employ the slang of trappers, lie had been! 
up a tree. Within one twelvemonth afterwards hal 
had extricated himself from that dilEculty — being! 
up a tree — by climbing to the top of it. But, in 1 
the end, as a Satiirdai/ Heviewer remarked veiy 1 
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wittily, immediately after the first announcement of 
Mr. Disraeli's resignation, his descent was that of 
the Gone 'Coon. It was the felicitous echo — that 
most apt illustration — of the tale told by the 
Yankee Gasconader. Only — this time, the tale 
was true. The Major was there — 'Majorem cani- 
mus'— rwith his unerring aim and his deadly arm of 
precision. He was there — ^we were all taking our 
time from Greenwich — not a shot was fired — but 
the 'Coon came down. 

It almost seems to us as though, in some odd way, 
there were a flavour of Transatlantic humour about 
the political situation. For, as the Saturday 
Reviewer was reminded by it of the Gone 'Coon, 
there came ludicrously back to our own remem- 
brance one of those delicious morsels of American 
drollery brought back by Mr. Charles Dickens on 
his return homewards from his recent visit to the 
United States. 

The anecdote — ^related * viv^ voce ' by our great 
humourist with inimitable efiect (if only the typo- 
graphy could convey the covert twinkle of his 
eye !) — ^running simply thus — A Yankee bore of the 
first magnitude has been holding forth in a mixed 
company during a protracted interval in one inter- 
minable streak of talk, through which he adduces a 
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series of illustrations of what he is pleased to 
call the Compeusationa of Nature, as in this wise 
— ' Then gentlemen,' he saya, ' over in England 
there's a little brown bird called the nightingale — a 
very insignificant member of the feathered species, 
but with the loveliest voice that ever a bird had. 
That's one of the Compensations of Nature. And 
then, gentlemen/ he says, ' there's another creature 
over there in England called the peacock, dressed 
in featheK of a different kind, feathers as beauti- 
ful to look at as the rainbow, but with a 
voice so discordant it's for all the world like a 
screech. That's one of the Compensations of 
Nature.' 

Until, at last, one i-ecalcitrant victim, whom this 
dreadful Yankee bore has been talking nearly dead, 
qnietly interrupts him with — 'There's one instance 
you've forgotten, sir.' ' Wall, stranger,' aays the 
American, ' and what may that be ? ' ' ^Vhy,' replies 
the other, 'it's the oyster.' ' Wall, yes,' says the bore, 
resuming his discourse, ' there's that other animal, 
the oyster, that's true. It's a piece of gelatinous 
matter, gentlemen,' he says, 'in a rough outer 
covering, but it's one of the most luscious bits of 

slick food you ever swallowed ' . ' But you've 

forgotten the Compensation of Nature, sir, in regard 
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to the oyster/ says iiie avenging listener. * And 
what may that be V inquires the exasperated 
American. *Why/ says the mouthpiece of the 
whole company, ' he kiM)ws when to shut up/ Mr. 
Disraeli — ^though he was a long time about it — 
knew when to shut up. And Mr. Gladstone, or we 
are very much mistaken, will be among the first 
to recognise that as among the Compensations of 
Nature in regard to his Government 

If ihb newly installed Ministry is collectively 
conscious of anything, it is conscious of the 
immense expectations raised in the popular mind 
by the very fact of its formation. It cannot fail to 
realise at the same time another fact, quite as trans- 
parent, that it possesses within itself the capacity, 
and in the majority by which it is supported 
in the House of Commons, a numerical prepon- 
derance over the Opposition, such as, if wisely 
directed, cannot but enable it to fulfil a very 
considerable proportion at least of those enormous 
expectations. It has, first of all, of course, to deal 
comprehensively and energetically with that no 
doubt complicated and widely ramified system or 
institution, the roots of which have been striking 
deep and spreading hither and thither, so to express 
it, laterally during these last three centuries, the 
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politie<Mreligiou8 system or inatitution known — and 
never, it must be saic], favourably known — as the ' 
Irish Church, for the disestablishing and dis- 
endowing of which not only has it been itself 
called into existence, but its serritd phalanx of 
supporters, a phalanx numbering altogether as many ' 
as 385 Liberal representatives, has been returned 
by the enlarged constituencies, with that express 
intention, to the new Parliament. 

Hitherto Parliamentary Reform has been for 
years the principal obstruction in the path of ] 
legislative improvemeut. That obstmction has now ; 
at length been happily cleared out of the way. 
And here, again, in the instance of Parliamentary | 
Heform — as in the instance of Catholic Emanciparion, 
aa in the instance of those great fiscal changes 
■which caused Free Trade principles to spring up out ' 
of the very dissolution and decay of the ' soi-disant' ' 
principles of Protection, as in the instance of so 
many other kindred changes which it would be 
easy enough, but, at the same time, altogether I 
superfluous to adduce in this place, even in the way I 
of the most rapid and perfunctory enumeration — 
now, in this instance of Parliamentary Reform, as , 
previously in the instance of those other graud 
legislative transformations, it has fallen to the lot of 
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& Tory Prime Minister — ^it has been, accidentallj, if 
you will, the privilege of a Tory Government to put 
the seal eventually to the statute bom out of the 
aspirations and strivings after improvement of a 
whole generation. 

Granted that the Eeform Bill of 1867— sup- 
plemented, and so far completed by the Irish and 
Scotch Eeform Bills of 1868 — was moulded into 
shape in nearly the whole of its sixty-one sections 
by the dominant will of the divided but still 
powerful Liberal Opposition in the last Parliament, 
to the Conservative or Constitutional Government 
of Mr. Disraeli, by whichever name they may please 
to call themselves — ^to the Government of Tory 
Reformers, as we should rather prefer to designate 
them — ^but beyond all to Mr. Disraeli himself 
individually must ever belong the credit, such as it 
is, of having eflfectuaUy removed at last, out of the 
pathway of legislation, that portentous obstruction 
of Parhamentary Reform, in their vain concussions 
against which, in their desperate but futile endea- 
vours to force which out of the way, a whole series of 
Administrations (including among them the Derby- 
Disraeli Administration of 1858-1859) had already, 
one after another, and very signally, come to grief. 
• However this may have been accomplished, it has 
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I been accomplished. And its accomplishment, any 
' how, is at once a relief and an achievement A leas 
' plastic IMinistiy thnn the last, a less flexile intellect 
than that of ilr. Disraeli, a statesman endowed 
with a political conscience made of sterner stuff, 
must, irader the circumstances, almost necessarily, 
have failed in the endeavour. 

Tentative though his earlier schemes in regard to a 
Reform Bill were in the commencement of 1867 — be- 
ginning as they did, on the 13th of February, with 
those Resolutions as a basis of legislation, which 
were produced only to be immediately afterwards 
recalled, and followed, as those Resolutions were, 
within less than a fortnight's intcr\'al, namely, on 
the 25th of that same month, by the Ministerial 
project now known to fame, thanks to the astound- 
ing candour of the member for Droitwich, 
I by the ludicrous title of the Ten JUnutes Bill— 
' Mr. Disraeli's measure, as eventually submitted to 
the considei-ation of the House of Commons, had at 
least the merit of being capable, as was indeed 
proved to demonstration by the result, of transfor- 
mation into a bold and comprehensive enactment. 

Whether it need ever have been referred to, as 

Lord Derby himself did not hesitate to refer to it, 

I ' a leap in the dask,' or whether the original pro- 
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position of it need ever have been considered, as it 
was by Lord Shaftesbury, as a suggestion to jump out 
of the window in preference to the ordinary course 
of walking down stairs, may still, to this moment 
even, be matter for serious consideration, on the 
one hand by Conservative Leaders, such as General 
Peel, and the Marquess of Salisbury, and the Earl of 
Carnarvon, and on the other hand — ^shaU we say it? 
— ^by such a Liberal Leader, by such a ministerial 
chief as the right hon. gentleman, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

By the nation at large, we believe that the inno- 
vation, thus adventured upon, has never once 
fix)m the outset, been regarded with anything like 
feelings of alarm, of uncertainty, or of disquietude. 
And the result, beyond any doubt of it, has already 
justified to the full the confidence with which the 
people out of doors have all along regarded the 
enactment securing to them, at one stroke, as it 
were, this vast expansion of the constituencies. 

Notwithstanding its having increased the number 
of the Electors by upwards of a million (1,119,000) 
in the United Kingdom, namely, by nearly three 
hundred thousand (289,000) in the counties, and 
by upwards of eight hundred thousand (830,000) in 
the boroughs — ' the according music of a well mixed 
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state 'is still appreciably our own — is still audibly 1 
and recognisably around us, pitched in no higher or I 
no lower key. Broadcloth and not fustian is still 
worn in the House of Commons — our Ministers of ] 
State (iueluding among tliem now the Right Horn j 
Member for Birminghain) are still the seirant-s of I 
the Crown — the Speaker yet wears his vng — the 
'bauble' mace yet lies before him — and on gala daya J 
the royal standard, and not the banner of a republit^ ] 
can yet fly from the flag-staff of the Victoria Tower j 
at Westminster. 

Happily relieved at last, as we are, of that old ] 
obstructive question of Reform — it is here only fair j 
and just to reiterate, thanks distinctly to the j 
indomitable perseverance of Mr. Disraeli, and \ 
thanks also it should be said to the equally in- 
domitable elasticity of his ministerial policy — ^wa 
are now confronted, the Legislature is now con- ] 
fronted by a new obstructive question quite 
importunate in its demands upon oiu- consideration, 1 
a question which the Liberal Party is now solemnly I 
pledged to deal with, and to deal with at once — 'J 
the question of the Iriali Church, its disestablii 
ment and its discndowment. 

Whensoever the urgency of this great question 
in regard to the disestablishing and disendowing 
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of the Irish Church came to be recognised first of 
all by the statesmen now in oflSce — ^whensoever 
the necessity for it began first of all to dawn upon 
the judgment and the conscience of the now First 
Minister of the Crown — ^may be in themselves, 
in point of fact are in themselves of course, matters 
of exceeding interest. And they are worthy of being 
subjected to more than ever deliberate, and, as we 
conceive, to very respectful if not sympathetic int 
vestigation. 

But, profoundly interesting though those matters 
may be and undoubtedly are, intrinsically — at the 
present moment they are altogether beside the 
question, the vital point in regard to which is 
that it bias to be dealt with, as we have said, at 
once and energetically. The urgency of it springs 
out of the enormity of the cruel injustice which 
has, as speedily as possible, now that it has once 
been recognised, to be removed from weighing 
any longer upon the heart, the soul, the conscience 
of Ireland. Recognised — ^as the monstrous cruelty 
and injustice which it really is — ^the Irish Church 
has been, long since, almost everywhere else but 
here in England. 

As embodying in itself a charge against our 
national sense of what is really signified by re- 
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ligious toleration, it has long been a shame and 
scandal in our regard before all the rest of j 
Christendom. It has remained until now to bo 
swept out of view, and, as far as jiossible also, out 
of remembrance, simply Ijecause, until now, the 
leading statesmen of England, the legislature of 
England, the nation as a whole, or at any rate 
the vast majority of the nation, have failed to 
recognise it, as they do now, in its true light. 

It is thus, as a matter of course, in regard to 
every sweeping measure of refonn, in regard to 
every considerable legislative improvement, in 
regard to every signal act done by a great people 
in obedience to the dictates of justice, honour, or 
humanity. After ha\Tng for years championed the 
cause of the Protectionists, Sir Robert Peel — a 
statesman whom even his most sardonic satirist has 
pronounced to be, emphatically, ' the greatest mem- 
ber of Parliament who ever lived ' — recognised at 
length for the first time, in the winter of 1845, , 
the necessity of resolving forthwith that the Com i 
Laws should be, at once and for ever, abrogated. 

Sagacious as he was, he had until then altogether 
failed to recognise that as a necessity. But, having 
once recognised it, his course was taken — his 
resolve was annoimced — the Com l*aws were 
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abolished. All considerations as to the stability 
of his Government, as to the interests of his party, as 
to the maintenance of his own personal consistency, 
were regarded by Sir Robert Peel as simply 
fiivoloiis in comparison with the imperative ne- 
cessity then, but not until then, realised by him, 
with a distinctness as though it had been through 
the demonstration of a truth by means of a syllo- 
gism, that barriers should no longer be allowed to 
remain between a free people and the food they 
were earning by their industry. 

If possible, yet more strikingly than in that 
memorable instance, twelve years prior to that 
crowning triumph of Free Trade principles, the 
nation and its leading statesmen had together 
signalised in a very remarkable manner the deter- 
mination of England, when once the necessity for 
an act of beneficence had come to be under- 
stood, to adventure upon it at no matter what 
cost, and to do it without one moment's paltering. 
It happened precisely thus in the summer of 1833, 
when William Wilberforce arriving for the last 
time in London, but a very few weeks before his 
lamented death, enjoyed the immense consolation 
of knowing, before he had breathed his last, that 
the sacred cause, to the furtherance of which he 
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had devoted ao many years of hia long and I 
noble life, had at length, indeed, proved to bo 1 
victorious. 

According to an affecting statement recorded in | 
his Memoirs by his filial biographers, ' The last j 
public information he received was that his country j 
waa willing to redeem itself from the national 1 
disgrace at any sacrifice.' That disgrace waa j 
Slavery. And then — thirty-five years ago, an in- j 
terval equivalent to the life-time of a whole J 
generation- — England hesitated not, in her tardily j 
but fully realised horror of the giiUt of Slavery, . 
to pay down twenty nuUions sterling for the luxury i 
of its abolition. 

And so now, at whatever penalty of protracted I 
toil to our legislators, and of profound solicitude to ] 
those among our statesmen who at this juncture have j 
been entrusted with the responsibilities of Govern- | 
ment, it is incumbent upon England — speaking I 
through her Parliament, and acting through her ] 
administrators — ^it is incumbent upon the England j 
of to-day to rid herself at last of any further parti- I 
cipation or comphcity in the grievous wrong-doing ! 
imposed by another age upon the people of Ireland, 
and ever since maintained there, until now, as a j 
badge, or immeasurably worse than that, as a brand 
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of their subjugation. It may be that there will 
arise difficulties in regard to the disestablishment of 
the Irish ChurcL It is tolerably certain that the 
task of endeavouring in any way satisfactorily to 
deal with the delicate and complicated question of 
its disendowment will tax the energies, and may 
possibly for a while puzzle the sagacity, of the most 
far-seeing of our jurisconsults. No matter, the work 
is there to be done, and upon our legislators, and 
upon our administrators especially, there is now 
devolved the supreme responsibility of seeing that 
it is accomplished. 

Besides this foremost work of all — dealing with 
the Irish Church with a view to its being imme- 
diately disestablished and gradually disendowed — 
there is other work, and that in abundance, which 
is looked for, by the Liberal electors of the United 
Kingdom, at tiie hands of the newly installed 
Grovemment 

It is expected from them, for example, that a 
more vigorous and systematic endeavour will be 
made than has ever before been adventured upon by 
any preceding Cabinet, with a view to the striking 
of a just balance between Economy and Efficiency. 

It is expected that the Civil Service will be tho- 
roughly but discreetly revised throughout — not 

D 2 
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simply to the eud of that reviaion ensuring the 
abolition eventually of the few sparsely scattered 
sinecures, here and there surviving the raid made 
upon those pai'asitieal offices by so many adven- 
turous economists in preceding administrations — but 
for the purpose also, it may be hoped on the other 
hand, wherever it may be deemed advisable, aa we 
are fain to surmise would probably prove to be the 
case on investigation both at the Custom House and 
at the Post Office, of increasing the salaries of such 
among the humbler class of Civil Servants of the 
Crown as facts should demonstrate to have been j 
heretofore treated parsimoniously. 

A revision, moreover, of the whole scheme of ourj 
national defences, has become a duty, just now more 
urgently than ever, devolving upon our adi 
tratora. It is one involving within it not merely anl 
abandonment of that coatly and enormous system o 
land fortifications, projected by Lord Palmerston,! 
and familiarly spoken of now as the ' Palmerston. 
Folly ' — a system as obsolete and valueless as t 
of the martello towers still studded along our cot 
line — but the necessity for an immediate 
simultaneous movement in the direction of thai 
very boldest and most comprehensive of militaryl 
and maritime reorganizations. M'hethet in thflg 
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ministerial programme the country is ever likely to 
hear any more about Mr. Bright s electioneering 
watch-cry of a Cheap Breakfast Table, must, at any 
rate for some little time to come, remain problem- 
atical : but, in any case, there are legal reforms of a 
practical kind which no parliamentary preoccupa- 
tion, however absorbing, will serve to justify our 
administrators in much longer postponing. 

There is the completion, for example, to name 
but one of these, the eagerly awaited and long 
looked-for completion of the modifications intro- 
duced of late years into the law of Bankruptcy. 
But, of immeasurably more importance than any 
piecemeal legal reforms that could be enumerated, 
there is that grand scheme for the Codification of the 
whole of the written and unwritten Laws of the 
Realm, which has been, so often before now, talked of 
amongst us, both within and without the walls of 
the legislature, yet has never once been seriously 
adventured upon by any, even the most daring 
among our law-reforming Governments. Added to 
what has already been here particularised, there are 
social evils of appalling magnitude which even the 
most superficial and apathetic observers cannot fail 
to recognise as imperatively requiring the interposi- 
tion of the State, with a view, if not to their abso- 
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lute extiactioD, at the least to their considerabl& J 
abatement. 

There are Crime, and Ignorance, and Pauperism, 1 
necessitating, each in turn, the revision and expan- 
sion of our police syatem, the revision and expan- 
sion of our educational system, the revision and 
expansion of our poor-law-relief system. Increasing J 
and multiplying in the very midst of us, aa these 1 
dread evils and imposthumes upon the body politiol 
have done, during so many years past, in absolute I 
defiance of all our intermittent efforts, the while, atJ 
their removal or repression, they recall to remem- j 
brance, now, more forcibly than ever, the mere fact I 
of their obscene presence, those burning words of 1 
warning in which Macaulay, more than a quarter d I 
o century ago, as if reminiUng England of her shame I 
under her glory, of the lice under the ermine, told I 
her, trumpet-tongucd, of those outcasts of her popa- I 
lation — 'heathens in the midst of Christianity, and I 
savages in the midst of civilisation.' 

The extension of our educational system, the 1 
improvement of our police regulations, and the re-or- I 
gamsation of our entire scheme of poor-law relief, ] 
are therefore, it should be said, conspicuously fore- 1 
most among the measures demanded — not expected i 
merely, but imperatively demanded — at this moment ( 
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by the people of England at the hands of their 
rulers. 

Legibly enough, looming up in the distance — so 
legibly, that those who run may read it — ^there is 
now visibly coming towards us, so that we almost 
seem, as it were, to have its flagstaff already in our 
grasp, that best and crowning banner of reform in our 
system of representation, the banner emblazoned 
with the word Ballot Sooner or later, by it the 
Reform Bill of 1867 must, as by a sort of necessity, 
be supplemented. The Ballot is in a manner the 
corollary of Household Suflfrage. 

Against the Ballot the new Ministry is not 
pledged. But, beyond that negative advantage in 
the way of encouragement to the hopes of those 
who, like ourselves, are ardent aspirants after the 
Ballot^ as the only guarantee of freedom in voting 
to the humbler class of possessors of the elective 
franchise, and as the most effectual preventive at 
once of bribery and intimidation, the Prime Minister 
himself^ and two at least among his ablest col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, have already given indica- 
tions of their having been converted, if not into 
avowed advocates, into at the least non-antagonists 
of that most rational and simple of all securities of 
electoral independence. 
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Having now, as rapidly and as distinctly s 
sible, enumerated those salient reforms which . 
we believe, being looked for at this juncture, by thai 
vast majority of the population, at the hands of th« 
Fifteen Liberal advisei-s of the Crown who have butJ 
BO very recently been formed into a Government, i^ 
appears to us advisable — as, perhaps of all meai 
that could be hit upon, the simpleHt and the moat 
direct for arriving at some accumtc notion as ■ 
what the probabilities are of the nation finding its 
aspirations realised through the agency of the pre 
sent Cabinet — that we should here scrutinise thai 
characters and antecedents, one after another, of the] 
Fifteen Members of the Administration. 

Everything considered, this appears to us, indeedJ 
to be all the more advisable, by reason of the suffi-J 
ciently notorious fact, that perhaps no MinistryJ 
certainly no chief Minister, has ever before been s 
syHtematically or so outrageously misrepresented, 
the way at once, and quite equally, of adulation ana 
of depreciation. Scanned by cynicism, the Cabinet 
presided over by Mr. Gladstone is depreciativelj^ 
spoken of as one composed in the main of a coUec 
tion of head-clerks, having in their midst a Dema- 
gogue and a Schoolmaster, to say nothing of their 
being led by one who had, but just immediately 
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prior to his being sent for by the Queen, described 
himself in so many words as a Vagrant and an 
Outcast. 

Depicted, on the contrary, by its unreasoning 
eulogists, by those thick-and-thin idolaters of party, 
who see nothing but virtue on the one side and 
villany on the other, the Cabinet exactly as it is — 
just as Pitt was pronounced to be the heaven-born 
Minister — is directly descended to us from the empy- 
rean. As for the Premier himself— listening alter- 
nately to his revilers and his adulators, one might 
almost be bewildered, but that his career and his 
character are there before us to speak for themselves, 
whether his portraiture ought to be depicted — 

' Homed as a fiend or halo'd as a saint.' 

Judging him and his colleagues simply from what 
we know them to be, we shall here endeavour to 
weigh the worth of each of them accurately in the 
balance — ^invisible ourselves — uninfluenced by mere 
personal associations, and estimating them at their 
right value, through their public acts and their 
written and spoken words, though aided in doing 
so, in several of the leading instances, by our own 
dose and watehfol observation during many years 
past of the men themselves individually. 
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As Ministers of the Crown, their names and their I 
careers are public property. They have been eiUo- I 
gised extravagantly. They have been, many of ■ 
them, scuiriloualy traduced. The Prime Minister, 
more especially, as already remarked, has been on 
the one hand flattered up to the eyes, and on the 
other assailed by the' most disgraceful vituperations, i 
Kecognisiug aU this, as he could hardly fail to do, 
the writer of these pages is here desirous, in the i 
midst of BO many passionate utterances, both of I 
antagonism and of partisanship, of conunenting j 
upon our Fifteen Admimstrators, one after another, 
speaking of them in every instance as he knows 
them to be, and therefore quite frankly and quite I 
dispassionately. 
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It is something like an achievement for any man, 
through sheer force of character and superiority of 
intellect, to raise himself to the position of Prime 
Minister of an empire embracing within its circum- 
ference one-sixth of the land surface of the globe, or 
in other words, 8,600,000 square miles of territory 
— ^to become the chief adviser of a Sovereign whose 
sceptre extends over one-fifth of the human race, 
or, otherwise expressing it, over a population of 
224,000,000 of people. Yet this is precisely the 
achievement which we have seen twice accomplished 
within the last twelvemonth — first of all by the 
son of a man-of-letters, and immediately afterwards 
by the son of one of our Merchant Princes. 

Each of these two men has won his way to 
power, moreover, without any adventitious aid 
whatever. Neither of them possessed the advantage 
of enormous wealth, or of aristocratic connections. 
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Both were bom in the middle class of English 
society, both started in hfe with moderate fortunes. 
And, if it should be said that, Ln this high Olympian 
race which they have been running as contemporaries, 
Mr. Disraeli had the start of his rival or competi- 
tor by four years, it should be immediately added 
in justice to the ex-Premier, that that comparatively 
insignificant difference between them in age was 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone had the enormous advantage of an 
University Education. 

While the now Prime Minister of England was 
preparing himself for the battle of life and for the 
arena of Parliament, as a graduate at Oxford, the ex- 
Premier, having released himself from uncongenial 
pupilage in a soHcitor'a office, was acquiring preco- 
cious celebrity by writing novels of fashion, poHtics, 
and character, fictions running over with the most 
impertinent wit, the most radiant persiflage, and 
the most wilfully-fantastic of imaginative extra- 
vagances. The reputation thus prematurely ob- 
tained by him as a successful contributor to light 
literature, was in point of fact, however, but 
another supplemented disadvantage weighting him 
heavily in his subsequent parHamentary contests 
with his junior, Mr. Gladstone. 
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Notwithstanding which — ^in very despite of the 
novels of his youth, of the lack of an university 
education, and of the temporary immuring in that 
solicitor's office where probably he was deemed at 
home— 

' A clerk, foredoomed his fiEithei^B soul to croffi, 
Who penned a stanza when he should engrofls,' 

Mr. Disraeli, nevertheless, vindicated his right to 
precedence according to the order of seniority, by 
anticipating Mr. Gladstone by ten months in the 
eventual acquisition of supreme power as head of 
the Government. 

Added to this, indeed, it should be borne in 
remembrance that, as the recognised leader of the 
Conservatives, he preceded by nearly twenty years 
in that capacity, namely, as leader of a great party, 
his junior competitor, Mr. Gladstone, whose time 
for leading the Liberals in the House of Commons 
was necessarily delayed, however, until, upon the 
death of Lord Palmerston, the position came to him 
in the natural course of things, as the correlative 
position had come to Mr. Disraeli on the death of 
Lord George Bentinck, namely, as one might 
almost say, by direct inheritance. Intellectually 
they are athletes worthy of each other. Pity, it is, 
only, that they cannot contend with more evidences 
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of amenity. The passion, however, is all on one J 
side. 

Oncej if we remember rightly, it was at some I 
civic gathering, Mr. Disraeli, in referring to hisi 
rival, spoke of him as " my right honourable friend." 
The courteous allusion, howbeit, was never reeipro-J 
cated. The gauntlet doffed, the ungloved hand wasJ 
extended, but it was never accepted and has never J 
yet been publicly grasped in friendship. 

It is some^'hat remarkable, by the way, as iUui 
trative of the fact of this being really for once (ai 
the fashion of the solitajy exception proving the J 
rule) one of those quarrels axiomaticaUy pronounct 
to be impossible, namely, a quarrel to which onel 
individual alone is a party, that so unhesitating and, I 
as it is thought by many, so unscrupulous a satirisfcl 
as Mr. DisraeU — a parliamentary censor accustomet 
ordinarily to draw his weapons of assault withoufcl 
hesitation from so unrivalled and inexhaustible a 
arsenal of sarcasm — often as he has been provoked I 
to retaliation by the withering invectives of Mr,J 
Gladstone, invectives only comparable, in their j 
aionate earnestness, to those with which, nearly | 
century ago, Edmund Burke poured out the vials oP 
his wrath upon the head of Warren Hastings, foT'l 
what the author of the Impeachment regai-ded 1 
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his conscience as the atrocities of tiie great Pro- 
consul's government in India — it is somewhat 
remarkable, we say, that so eminently skilled a 
master of vituperation as Mr. Disraeli, repeatedly 
though he has been incited to hurl back the scorn 
and the contumely directed against him with a sort 
of fury of indignation by Mr. Gladstone, has never 
yet, upon one single occasion that can be adduced, 
carried the war of words with anything like similar 
^ury into the enemy's camp ; has never once ener- 
getically poured forth recuperative torrents of indig- 
nation upon the career, tiie policy, the character, or 
the reputation of his arch assailant 

Instead of this, the member for Buckingham- 
shire, after sitting for hours under the galling 
diatribes of Mr. Gladstone — listening to them 
throughout, not merely with a placid and imper- 
turbable countenance, but with a face so utterly 
expressionless that it almost seems as though, by 
some subtle eflFort of will, he had drawn over it a 
mask of no-meaning — wiU rise in reply — has 
literally thus risen before now, in reply — to con- 
gratulate himself, at the commencement of his 
remarks, with raised eyebrows and a scarcely per- 
ceptible shrug of the shoulders, at there being a 
good solid piece of furniture between himself ana 
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the right honourable gentleman opposite ! Thereby 
referrmg, of course, to the ponderous table in front 
of Mr. Speaker, laden with those official boxes 
which are always empty, and those official books 
which are hardly ever referred to, and littered 
undemea.th every evening with a chaos of petitions, 
the signatures affixed to which are never once even 
glanced at. 

The contrast thus presented to view, by their 
habitual bearing towards each other, is more or less 
continually illustrative, as it seems to us, in a very 
remarkable manner, of the extraordinaiy difference 
of geniu,?, no loss than of temperament, discernible 
between the two foremost men of this present gen^H 
ration in the British House of Commons. " 

The Right Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, 
the fourth son of a wetdthy merchant of Liverpool, 
— the late Sir John Gladstone, Baronet, of Fasque 
and Balfour, county Kincardine, N.B. — was bom 
at that gi'eat sea-port of Liverpool, in 1S09, on 
Friday, the 29th of December. Although a fourth 
son, he was the eldest son bom to Sir John Glad- 
stone upon his second marriage — the widower 
having taken as bis second wife the daughter of 
Andrew Robertson, Esq., Provost of Dingwall, Ross, 
in Scotland. The parentage of Mr. Gladstone was 
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thus, upon both sides, distinctly of the upper 
portion of the middle class, in the northern part of 
the United Kingdom. 

The origin of the future Prime Minister of 
England was thoroughly commercial. His father 
we find referred to in the Parliamentary Debates 
as far back as in 1819 — ^when the subject of this 
biographical sketch was but just entering upon his 
tenth ye^x — we find Sir John Gladstone referred 
to, there, authoritatively, by no other than the late 
Sir Robert Peel, in the course of the earliest speech 
of anything like real importance delivered by him 
in the House of Commons, namely, that in which 
he for the first time strenuously and argumenta- 
tively advocated the resumption of cash payments 
by the Bank of England, alluding at the moment, 
in the course of his remarks, with considerable em- 
phasis, to the opinions expressed in evidence before 
the parliamentary committee by *Mr. Gladstone, 
the great Liverpool merchant' 

From an incident which is still borne in remem- 
brance in regard to the early part of the life of the 
future baronet — he was raised to that dignity, by 
the way, as recently as in 1846, djiag not longer 
back than in 1851, when he was succeeded in the 
title by his eldest son, the Premier's half-brother, the 
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present baronet. Sir Tbomas Gladstone — from 
anecdote which is related in regard to Sir John G 
^ at a time when he was but just starting in 
Pone of the junior partners in the firm of Coi 
Gladstone, and Bradshaw, corn-merchants, of Livf 
pool, we are enabled to recognise in him even th( 
extraordinary promptness of decision and singular 
eelf-possessiou under circutostances of considerable 
embarrassment the occasion being one when he 
had to act at once and y>-iih scarcely time for 
sideration upon his own unassisted judgment 

The incident we are now referring to was one 
having reference to the freighting of a ship with 
merchandise in an American outport, whither he had 
Ijeen despatched by his senior partner, Mr. Corric, for 
the purpose of sending home thence a cargo of grain 
at a period of dearth all over the European continent, 
and, as it proved on his arrival at his destination, 
of dearth also no less calamitous througliout the 
United States. 

IJismayed by this discovery, and realising at once 
tlie ruinous consequences that must inevitably result 
from Ilia uUowiug to recross the Atlantic, unladen 
witli liny marketable commodities, the quarter of a 
hundred shipH of considerable tonnage which he knew 
had been chartered at home to convey the required 
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com from America to the granaries of the firm at 
Liverpool — ^that grain which, in point of fact, was 
nowhere purchasable for exportation — ^the young 
merchant realised at once that, in order to save the 
firm fix)m the otherwise imminent risk of ruin, he 
must select wisely some kind of commodity or com- 
modities by way of substitute. His selection, as the 
event proved, was wisely made — the hazard evaded 
— the house guarded from the impended disaster — 
and this solely by reason of the young man having 
acted, and that promptly, upon his own suddenly 
recognised responsibility. 

Passing the earlier years of his childhood in his 
paternal home at Liverpool, the Premier of to-day 
made his first step into outer life nearly fifty years 
ago by going to Eton for his education. There ha 
was the school-boy contemporary of many of his 
political associates in after-life ; and among others 
who had subsequently nothing whatever to do with 
politics, it may be mentioned that he was the school- 
fellow of the late Charles Kean, the tragedian. Mr. 
Gladstone's academic career afterwards at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford acquired for him precocious distinc- 
tion, even before his entrance into public life — his 
intellectual reputation beginning, indeed, very soon 
after the time when, in 1829, he was first entered 
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as a student at Cluist«liiirch. That designation, as 
applied to himself, in point of fact, he i-endered 
famous but a very few years later on, by attaching 
it to his name on tlni title-page of his earliest Ixwk, 
one thatj for several reasons, may be spoken of as 
still, in some respects, his most remarkable contribu- 
tion to English literature. 

In the Michaelmas term of hia second year at the 
University — that is, in 1831 — ^lie graduated B.A., as 
a double first class man ; three years later — namely, 
in 1834 — taking his degree as M.A. ; and it may be 
added here, not inappropriately, some fourteen years 
afterwards, namely in 1848, when he was already a 
man of mark in the estimation of the whole country, 
receiving from his beloved Alma Mater the hono- 
rary distinction of D.C.L. 

It was, as he himself has recently told the world 
in his singular ' Chapter of Autobiogi-aphy,' during 
the autumn of 1838, just ten years before he was 
thus arrayed in the scaj-let robe of a Doctor of Civil 
Law, that the book just now referred to was origi- 
nally published. Having been di'iven abroad by a 
distressing, and for a time even alaiming, aflection 
of his eyesight, he was travelling in the South of 
Europe for relaxation. 

The work in question, which was the now well- 
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known politico-religious treatise entitled * The State 
in its Relations with the Church/ made a name for 
itself and for its author almost immediately upon 
its appearance. It rapidly ran through three edi- 
tions, which were, in point of fact, simply reprints; the 
book eventually, however, being slightly altered and 
very considerably extended in 1841, when, in the 
form of its fourth edition, it was in a double sense 
reproduced. 

Within little more than half a year from the date 
of its first issue, however, it had been rendered in a 
manner historical, through the fact of its having been 
selected by Lord Macaulay, then of course a com- 
moner, as the theme for one of his superb essays in 
the Edinburgh. It was indeed in the April number 
for 1839 of the blue and buff review, which the 
genius of that great master of eloquent criticism 
chiefly helped to render renowned, that Macaulay's 
article — a vigorous and elaborate article, in itself a 
treatise — ^first drew the attention of all England upon 
the intellect, the individuality, and the probably 
eminent future of Mr. Gladstone. 

It is curious to read now, going on for thirty 
years afterwards, the very first sentence by which 
the whole argument is introduced. * The author of 
this volimie,' writes Macaulay, * is a young man of 
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□nblemished character, and of distingoklied parlia 
mentary talents, the rising hope — ' he adds, and hoi* 
oddly the words read nowadays '^' the rising hojN 
of those stem and uubendmg Tories who follow,! 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whose expe- 
rience and eloquence are indispensablt; to them, but 
whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they 
abhor.' 

Mr. Ghidstone himself, however, has but just nowJ 
ill his Autobiographic Chapter told us, in the ] 
phuje, tliat he was ' warmly ' attached to that veiyl 
leader, ' by respect, and even by affection,' and in 
the next place that ' of association with what wasl 
termed UltrarToryism in general politics,' he, Mr.-] 
Gladstone, ' never dreamed.' Stranger even 
the first sentence of Lord Macaulay'a article, entitlet 
' Gladstone on Church aud State,' is the secoud^J 
which predicts — whimsically enough, in the remem- 
brance of this last General Election — ' It would uot 
be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the 
most unpopular men in England.' 

The reviewer, it should be here stated, howeverj 
immediately goes on to remark — ' But we believf 
that we do hira no more than justice when we sa^ 
that liis abilities and his demeanour have obtainecti 
for him the respect and goodwill of all partiea/J 
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According to the proverbial words of the Ancient 
Bomans, the times are indeed changed, and we with 
them. Mr. Gladstone being at this hour the leader of 
the very party whose quarterly organ thus graciously 
complimented him at the period when he was stiU 
sowing broadcast his wild oats of Conservatism ! 

While, Macaulay's prophetic forecast of the time 
when the author of the book on Church and State 
might come to be the most unpopular man in 
England, has been followed nearly thirty years later 
on by the astounding circumstance that under the 
aegis of his reputation as (judging from the result) 
the most popular man in England — under the one 
watchword of his name — the Liberal electors of the 
United Kingdom have, for the express purpose of 
enabling him to sever Church from State in Ireland, 
raised him as upon the summit of a grand tidal 
wave of public opinion, to supreme power at 
the head of an enormous majority in the newly- 
returned House of Commons. 

Postponing, however, any further comment upon 
the book itself, and the numerous adverse criticisms 
which it has provoked — ^until after we shall have 
rapidly enumerated, in fact, the other incidents yet 
requiring to be recorded in Mr. Gladstone s bio- 
graphy — ^it should here be remarked, that six years 
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prior to his appearance before the world aa i 
author, he had been returned, in the December ^ 
1832, aa M.P. for the borough of Newark, 
member for Newark, he occupied a place in 
House of Commons, through a series of re-electioi 
until exactly thirtocii years afte^^va^d3, For it f 
not until the December of 1845, that — in deference to~ 
the obdurately maintained protectionist opinions of 
the Duke of Newcastle, of whom he was the nominee 
— Mr. Gladstone aa the faithful adherent of Sir 
Robert Peel in his then ncwly-developcd Free 
Trade Policy, out of a feeling of honom*, threw up 
the borough he had so long represented, and for a 
considerable time remained without any seat in 
Parliament. 

While yet in the earlier enjoyment of his first 
success iu authorship, Mr. Gladstone married, in 
1839, Catherine, the eldest daughter of Sir Stephen 
Richard Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. 
Hawai-den Castle is a name familiar enough by this 
time to the pubhc at large, as that of the country 
residence of the now Prime Minister, who, it may 
be here casually mentioned in passing, has for 
several yeara past been, for the county in whici 
it stands, both a justice of tlie peace, and a deputjj 
lieutenant. 
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Mr. Gladstone's first entrance into official life 
occurred immediately before the close of 1834, 
when Sir Robert Peel, influenced no doubt in his 
selection of the young member for Newark by a 
lem^nbranee of his eminent commercial associations, 
as well as by an appreciation of the distinction he 
had achieved for himself in rapid succession, first of 
aU at the University, and afterwards in Parliament, 
nominated him in the December of that year to a 
junior Lordship of the Treasury. 

December, by the way, somehow, appears to be 
a peculiarly fortunate, month for Mr. Gladstone. 
Bom in the December of 1809, entering the 
House of Commons for the first time in the 
December of 1832,. beginning his official career 
as we have just mentioned, in the December of 
1834, becoming Secretary of State for the first 
time in the December of 1845, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the first time in the De- 
cember of 1852— r- he but very recently, as we 
all know, in the December of 1868, realised the 
crowning triimiph of a British statesman's ambi- 
tion, by becoming, at last, upon the threshold of his 
sixtieth year, Prime Minister of England. 

Hardly less than by his distinguished abilities 
and his even then noticeable powers as a debater, the 
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member for Newark must have alrea^ly commended 
liimself, unconsciously, to Sir Robert Peel's consider- 
ation, by his thorough business habits, and still 
more by that elevation of character upon which Mr. 
Maeaulay, but a few years afterwards, commented 
conspicuously in the pages of the Edinburgh. 

The junior Lordship of the Treasury, however,; 
was but a mere stepping-atone to further, and 
it proved, mpid advancement. In the February oi 
1835, Mr. Gladstone was promoted to the Under- 
Secretarj'sbip of the Colonies, retaining that otSce, 
nevertlicless, us it happened, only until the spring 
following, when Sir Robert Peel's fii-st Ministiy 
gave in their resignatioo. During nearly six years 
the Tories after that remained in the cold shade of 
Opposition. 

Lord John Russell's Government at length dying; 
the death at the close of the session of 1841, Si 
Robert was again called to power ; and, in 
distribution of departments among his supporters- 
in the September of that year, appointed tho-'^ 
member for Newark to the double office of Vii 
President of the Board of Trade, and Master of 
Mint. 

Seated upon the Treasuiy Bench in that twofold! 
capacity, Mr. Gladstone, who was then, for the 
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time, sworn in as a Privy Councillor, soon found 
that upon him devolved a weighty but an eminently 
congenial responsibility. To him especially was 
entrusted by his sagacious leader, a task, in itself 
sufficiently herculean. That task — a task accom- 
plished with brilliant success in 1842— was nothing 
less than the complete revision of the Tariff; an 
undertaking of enormous magnitude, and of singular 
complexity; but one so happily achieved in nearly 
every particular, that, almost intact, certainly with 
little more than a few comparatively insignificant 
modifications, the measure, as prepared by Mr. 
Gladstone, was passed triumphantly through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The beneficent transformation thereby effected, 
has long since come to be historical ; but it is right 
that we should bear distinctly in recollection, in its 
regard, a fact quite as indisputable as that the 
change itself was accomplished, namely, that the 
rapidity and the apparent facility, because pre- 
cision of its accomplishment, were the fruits simply 
of Mr. Gladstone's untiring and indomitable appli- 
cation. His reward came early in the year ensuing, 
when, in the May of 1843, while still continuing 
to be Master of the Mint, he was, in succession to 
the Earl of Eipon, promoted from the Vice -Pre- 
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Bideney to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
obtaining, for the first time, while he did so, a seat 
in the Cabinet. To him especially among all the 
Ministers had been formally entrusted — and this 
not less by reason of bis individual capacity, than 
by right of his administrative position — the expo- 
sition and the vindication of the commercial policy 
of the Government 

As he himself has but just now remarked in hia 
Autoljiographic Confidences, the particular place 
occupied by him in that Government, as President 
of the Board of Trade, was ' at the very kernel of 
its most interesting operations,' FuUy realising all 
this, and exulting in the labour committed to his 
hands, Mr. Gladstone, nevertheless, in the spring of 
1845 — -while the Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel was yet 
in the very pride and strength of its great position — 
suddenly resigned office and withdrew to the back 
benches. His doing so appeared to be, at the time, 
the result of some perverse whim. It looked almost 
like an eccentricity. It liewildered everybody, and 
for a long time remained a mystery, quite incapable 
of comprehension. 

It has been explained now, however, very clearly 
indeed, by Mr, Gladstone in his Cliapter of Autobio- 
graphy. The resignation arose simply from an excea- 
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dye and, as it stin appeals to OS, a positiTely morbid — 
almost, we had said, fantastic— H>Yer-scrapTilo6ity. 

The Maynooth Grant, Sir Robert Peel had 
amioonced to his coUeagaes, that he was desurons 
of having remodelled and increased. As a 
member of that Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone knew, as 
he tells US, that that intimation was not simply 
tentative; but that it, on the contrary, indi- 
cated the fixed determination of the Premier as to 
the course to be pursued in the matter by his 
Government Prepared himself to consider the 
claims of Maynooth to that increased grant — ^pre- 
pared, it might be, even to recognise those claims 
and to vote for that grant, nay, to go so far (as he 
actually did eventually) as, openly, in the House of 
Commons, to advocate its bestowal by the Legis- 
lature in accordance with the proposition of the 
Ministry — ^Mr. Gladstone felt, at the same time, that 
his own course in so doing would clash with the 
consistency of the whole argument set forth in his 
politico-religious treatise about Church and State. 

The position assumed in that argument, he had 
already long since realised to be untenable. He had 
realised that much almost upon the morrow of its 
publication. Scarcely was the work issued from the 
press, he tells us, when he perceived that in thinking 
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as he therein did, he was alone and utterly isolated. 
' I found myself,' he says, ' the last man on the sink- 
ing ship.' Speaking of the Irish Church especially, 
he says, emphatically, 'When I bid it live, it was 
just about to die.' 

And now — in 1845, that is — being in presence of 
that imminent question as to Maynootb, which he 
had always regarded as one testing the very founda- 
tions of the Irish Church as an establishment, he 
recognised, as he has jast explained, the necessity of 
placing himself in a position enabling him to re- 
consider his course without any hazard of having 
interested motives imputed to him because of th( 
decision eventually arrived at. 

No wonder he has called himself, elsewhere, 
purist with respect to what touches the consistency of 
statesmen 1 ' Resign office as a Cabinet Minister, he 
did, nevertheless, thus instantly and unhesitatingly, 
and, as we now learn, by reason of what still appears 
to us to have been an exaggeration of scrupulosity — 
or, in other words, a morbidly sensitive eonscien- 
tiousneas. The present Earl of Derby (then Lord 
Stanley) tried to dissuade him from giving in his 
resignation. He himself, as he naively confesses, 
fully realised at the time the magnitude of the 
penalty he was thus voluntarily paying for the 
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vindication of his political honour, or of his repu- 
tation for consistency. 

The ministerial position he occupied, he declares 
to have been then, in his own estimation of it, the 
alpha and omega of public life — ^the Government 
from which he was seceding being, moreover, re- 
garded by everyone at that moment as solidly rooted 
in power, and, as far as any Government could seem 
to be so, indestructible. Yet — ^he resigned. 

Before the close of the same year, however, which 
had witnessed his resignation — namely, in the De- 
cember of 1845 — he was recalled to office, resuming 
his place in the Cabinet in a higher capacity — that 
is to say, as Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
That position he continued to occupy up to the close 
of Sir Robert Peel's Government in 1846, when 
that great Minister, for the last time, passed into 
Opposition, amidst the execrations of his disruptured 
party, but amidst the benedictions of the whole of 
the rest of the Commonwealth. 

Faithful to his chief, but at the same time respect- 
ing the opinions, as already stated, of the dogmatic 
peer under whose influence he had been originaUy 
returned to the House of Commons as M.P. for 
Newark, Mr. Gladstone had, several months pre- 
viously, resigned his seat in Parliament. During a 
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year and a half, lie remained without a place in the 
Legislature, until, at the General Election in the 
July of 1847, he was for the first time returned, 
having Sir Robert Harry luglis for his colleague, as 
Member for the Um^•eraity of Oxford. 

For eighteen years afterwai-da — namely, until the 
July of 1865 — he held that seat; speaking of 
which, he himself, now that he has lost it irrevoc- 
ably, hesitates not to declare, ' I am not ashamed to 
own that I desired it with an almost passionate 
fondness." Regarded for a considerable time as the 
pride and glory of the High Church party, and — 
notwithstanding his disclaimer, already mentioned, 
of anything like a proclivity to Ultra-Toryism — 
regarded for a long wliile also with admiration by 
the staimchest Tories among his constituents, Mr. 
Gladstone, on the one hand, estranged himself from 
the former by his advocacy of University Reform 
and of the removal of Jewish disabilities, and on the 
other eventually broke away altogether from the 
latter upon his declining to accept office in Loni 
Derby's first administration. 

In reference to his advocacy of University Reform, 
it should, of coiu'Sf, be borne in remembrance that, 
whereas he had been opposed originally to anything 
like direct interference on the part of the State in 
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the general revisal of academic organisation, upon 
a mature reconsideration of the matter, he deemed 
himself justified in not merely declining to op- 
pose, but, on the contrary, in earnestly sustain- 
ing the suggestions submitted to the Legislature 
in the Report of the Oxford University Commis- 
sioners. 

While, in reference to the political party in inti- 
mate association with which his own career as a 
politician had commenced, it should be here added 
that his severance from it, finally, in 1852, was 
flignaUsed, not simply by his non-acceptance of office 
in Lord Derby's first Cabinet at the time of its for- 
mation, but far more strikingly, immediately before 
its close, by the memorable speech in which he 
opposed Mr. Disraeli's maiden Budget ; an attack, to 
the overwhelming force of which, the downfall of 
that short-lived Ministry was, in point of fact, mainly 
attributable. 

It was immediately after this, upon the construc- 
tion of the Coalition Government imder Lord 
Aberdeen, that Mr. Gladstone, in the December of 
1852, was first inducted into the office with which 
his fame as a financier has been, now, for so many 
years, and so conspicuously, identified — ^an office for 
which, by reason of his origin, of his antecedents, 
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and of Ma predilections, he was at once deemed upon 

all hands to be pre-eminently well qualified, and 
therefore to have been so admirably well selected — 
that namely of our English Minister of Finance, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That office, in his 
first tenure of it, he held continuously until the 
Febniaiy of 1855. For, upon the dissolution or dis- 
integration of the Aberdeen Cabinet, he still retained 
that post of Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
reconstruction of the Ministry under the Premiership 
of Lord Palmerston. 

It was, nevertheless, but for a brief interval in- 
deed, as it happened, that he so held that office in 
Lord Palmerston's first Government. Realising as 
he did, almost immediately, what, during the process 
of the actual readjustment of the Miniatrj'-, he had 
seemed loth to believe — namely, that the Cabinet was 
in no way prepared to oppose Mr. Roebuck's proposal 
for a Committee of Inquiry into the state of the British 
army before Sebastopol, and into the origin of its 
sufferings — Mr. Gladstone at once gave in his resig- 
nation. It seems incomprehensible, looking back at 
those events, that he should have, thus, thrown up 
office because of his antagonism to that moat 
humane investigation. But, thi-ow up office he did, 
and for that reason. Yet, having thrown it up, i 
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continaed from his place among the back benches, 
intermittentlyy to give an independent support to 
the Government of Lord Palmerston. 

During the winter of 1858-1859 — Lord Derby's 
second Ministry being then in power — Mr, Glad- 
stone^ assenting to a proposal made to him by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in that Cabinet, 
Sir Edward Bulwer (now Lord) Lytton, was engaged 
during several months, in a diplomatic mission of 
some delicacy. Administrative difficulties of con- 
siderable importance having, for some time, been rife 
in the Ionian Islands, leading to the estrangement 
of that dependency from the British Government, it 
was conceived by the latter to be desirable that 
some eflfort should be made with a view to their 
amicable settlement To this end, but as the event 
proved, with no happy result, for the evil was past 
mending in that way, Mr. Gladstone, in the 
November of 1858, took his departure for the Ionian 
Idaads as Lord High CommiBsioner Extraordinary. 

Inoperative of any good though it was, it was for 
all that a generous endeavour on the part of the 
Government, and Mr. Gladstone himself has no 
reason to regret his participation in it in his cha- 
racter as peace-maker or plenipotentiary. About 
the very time of his engagement in this mission of 
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goodwill ou the part of England, the Lord High 
Coramisaioner to the Ionian Islands Lid produced 
an elaborate work on Homer, a monumental evidence 
of scholarship, in three volumes, entitled ' Homeric 
Studies.' 

Beaders ' fit but few,' so lengthy and seai-cliing a 
commentary upon the prince of Epic Poets can alone 
ever hope to secure ; but, from those, the reverent 
student of the ' Tale of Troy Divine ' has already 
obtained his recompense, being numbered by them 
as,' of right, among the most skilled and sagacious 
of the Homeric commentatora. The effect produced 
by an examination of the work, as a whole, recalls 
to mind the ' bassi-relievi ' described by Pope in his 
' Temple of Fame ' as around the Homeric throne of 
eternal adamant :— 



' Here Hector, glorious from Patroclus' fall. 
Here dragged in triumph round the Trtyan woU : 
Motion and life did eTeiy part inspire, 
Bold was the work, an.d proved the masler'a fite ; 
A Btrong expression most he eeemed to tttfect, 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect.' 



Whenever Mr. Gladstone has appeai-ed before the 
public in a purely literary capacit}' — that is to say, 
as an author descanting upon tlicmes en' ''ely 
moved from the political atmosphere — -he .as 
variably, according to our view at least, ■ 
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intellectually to the greatest advantage. True it is, 
no doubt, that his political witings have, in many 
instances, attracted to themselves immeasurably 
more attention than any one of those to which we 
are here according the preference. His earliest pro- 
duction of all, for example, as a man of letters, his 
politico-religious treatise on Church and State, sprang 
at once into celebrity. It immediately commanded 
for him, young aa he was, a considerable audience 
among his contemporaries. It elicited in his favour, 
even from the principal organ of the very party to 
which he was himself then diametricaUy opposed, 
the earnest panegyric which has been here already 
particularised. 

Yet, seriously considered though the work was, im- 
questionably^ in its every page and in its every line, 
during the thoughtful process of its composition, it 
imdertook nothing less than the setting forth, with 
the utmost possible elaboration, of an argument 
which he himself, the author of it, has long since 
come to recognise and acknowledge as having been 
erroneous throughout Looking back to it now, he 
seems almost to regard it with remorse. Scanning 
it even upon the morning of its publication origi- 
nally, he confesses that he considered it, even then, 
in the light of an anachronism. Political predilec- 
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tions and academic associations warped his judg- 
ment He wrote under the influences of the 
University atmosphere, from which, at that time, he 
can hardly be said to have emerged. His book at 
once rendered h^^m conspicuous, but it was a mistake 
more than it was an achievement. 

Another hterory production of Mr, Gladstone's, 
of a yet more distinctly political character — not a 
book this time, however, hut a pamphlet, not a 
treatise but a ' brochure,' — a dozen years afterwards, 
carried his name not only over all England, but 
over all Europe. It appeared in 1851, under the 
title of ' Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen,' — letters 
of impassioned and exaggerated earnestness — in 
which the writer besought the interposition of the 
Premier in behalf of certain Neapolitan prisoners. J 

During the course of the previous year, 1 850, MtM 
Gladstone had been sojourning in Naples, in a 
whoEy unofficial character, Uke any other travelling 
EngHshman. His presence, there, was appreciated, 
however, as that of no ordinary personage ; and he 
had to endure the penalty of his individual dis- .] 
tinction — he was earwigged. 

Ferdinand, the then King of Naples, othei 
spoken of, at that time, with mingled feelings of con-J 
tempt and detestation, as ' Bomba,' had, some montl 
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previously, had occasion to grapple with a large 
amount of political disaffection. Conspirators, or 
supposed conspirators, had been seized in various 
parts of the NeapoUtan dominions. There had been 
state prosecutions ; there had been sentences of in- 
carceration ; there had been a rigorous carrying out 
of the judgments of the law courts, upon the 
numerous throng of those who had been thus 
formally condemned. 

Among these, the Baron Charles Poerio was 
about the only person of anything like social im- 
portance. Understanding that the government 
prisons, contained not merely Poerio and his imme- 
diate associates, but were crowded by as many, Mr. 
Gladstone was informed (and we have no doubt 
that he believed he was credibly informed), as 
twenty thousand Neapolitan citizens altogether — 
the generous-minded Englishman, sympathising with 
misfortune, and with his heart in a flame, penned 
to Lord Aberdeen his first appeal, and, upon the 
failure of that first letter, another and a more im- 
passioned supplication, that the British Government 
should remonstrate diplomatically and, if need be, 
otherwise, with the Neapolitan Sovereign and his 
Government. 

Non-intervention, remember, was not then, as 
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now, the rage, the nostrum, the panacea foe A 
universal application. Mr. Gladstone's two letteraJ 
— a tale told by a man of genius, 'full of sound andi 
fury,' but for all that, signifying a good deal — were* 
made public, and it is not an exaggeration to say A 
—being thus made public — created a sensation all ] 
over the continent. Autlentic copies of them weroJ 
forwarded, by order of Lord Palmerston, to all our J 
Ministers at tlie European Courts, accompanied*! 
each copy, by distinct instructions that the state- j 
ments therein set forth sboidd be submitted at onceJ 
to the consideration of the Government of tbo^ 
Sovereign to whom the ambassadors, respectively,* 
were accredited. Mi-. Gladstone's letters to Lord'd 
Aberdeen, moreover, were translated, as they flew J 
hither and thither, on the wings of the press, intoH 
almost all the European Linguages, 

They served directly to influence public opinioaJ 
throughout Christendom. They were the fuse, tb* 
igniting of which, the gradual burning down offl 
which, led eventually to the explosion of the whole J 
system of Bomba and his surroundings. Mr, Glad-fl 
stone, at any rate, prepared the way which waaJ 
afterwards traversed, sword in hand, by GeneralJ 
Garibaldi. But, successful though this pohtical4 
effusion was, as a ' mot,' or as a move — call it which I 
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you please — ^it was intrinsically, and essentially, a 
mere piece of special pleading. It was only re- 
deemed from dishonesty by the writer's own 
burning, but, we must perforce, add, most mistaken 
convictions. ' It was a brilliant * coup,' but it was 
also a monstrous exaggeration. 

Contrast with either of these political or semi- 
political productions just now referred to — contrast, 
that is to say, with the inflammatory pamphlet of 
1851, or with the philosophic treatise of 1838, any 
one of Mr. Gladstone's other and purely literary 
compositions, and it wiU be manifest, upon the instant, 
as we conceive, to any one, how entirely we are 
justified in asserting that^ in the latter, he appears 
immeasurably to greater advantage. 

His ' Homeric Studies,' it is true, can never hope 
to vie in popularity with Lord Derby's masculine 
and harmonious translation of the * Iliad,' but they 
are evidences, what though ' caviare to the general,' 
not only of a ripe and searching scholarship, but of 
a subtle and profound appreciation of the living 
beauties of the incomparable masterpieces of anti- 
quity. There is nothing to mar the picture 
passing through his mind to ours. The lines are 
not refracted by the medium they have traversed — 
they come to us through no distorting atmosphere. 
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Precisely the same remarks may be applied to a i 
production, which, in its dimensions, of course, can 
in no way be regarded as comparable to those solid 
and ponderous commentaries upon Homer — i 
mean the charming lecture delivered, a year or two ■ 
back, by Mr, Gladstone, upon the genius and career 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Restricted though it, necessarily, was within the , 
narrow limits essential to a spoken addrras, deli- I 
Tered before a miscellaneous audience, it was, both 
as a biographical sketch, and as a purely literary - 
criticism, not unworthy of the noble and exquisite ■ , 
theme — the life of one who was as good as he was 
great, the most chivalrous of modem poets, the most I 
resplendent of modem romancists — a spotless man- 
of-letters — a trac and loyal gentleman. 

Among all Mr. Gladstone's purely literary works, \ 
however, there is one which we would set apart^ . 
xmhesitatingly, as incomparably the very best — 
namely, as one having a sacred claim to be re- 
garded as, beyond any doubt whatever, first, by right, 
in the order of precedence. Allusion is made, here, 
we hope very obviously, to his penetrating and pro- 
foundly sympathetic criticisms upon the anonymous 
book called ' Ecce Homo.' 

It is the utterance of a faith so absolute and im- 
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plicit, of convictions so rooted into the rock, as it were, 
by every fibre of his being, by every nerve of his brain, 
by every grappling and twining thong of his heart- 
strings, that even the most sceptical of readers, 
surely, cannot but bow, perforce, before the writer's 
all-mastering earnestness, cannot but respect a 
veneration so profoimd and so imaffected. 

Although the name iteelf is veiled throughout as 
by a sense of unutterable reverence, the significance 
of the whole efiusion seems to be identical with the 
significance of the immortal ' Conferences,' in the 
cathedral of * N6tre Dame,' as that was, in so many 
words declared to be by the noble Dominican 
monk, the P^re Lacordaire, when he closed 
the last of them with a cry of love and adora- 
tion more startling than any words that ever fell 
fix)m the lips of Bossuet or of Massillon — 'Ah! 
I have often named Him! It is He who is 
here before you ; it is He whose n^e, sooner or 
later, will cause every knee to bend in heaven, on 
the earth, and in hell. I pronoimce once more, in 
conclusion, that name which of all names is the most 
dear to me. I name with faith, hope, love, adora- 
tion, the Lord Jesus Christ.' Veiled though it is, 
as we have said, by a sense of reverence, from the 
beginning to the end of Mr. Gladstone's argument. 
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the name is there, nevertheless, very visibly and 
legibly throughout. 

Keverting, however, from the productions of his 
pen to his labours as a politician, we would now 
recall to mind, as the next incident, in his public 
career, requiring to be particularised — ^his reassomp- 
tion of the post • of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the June of 1859, under the second Premiership of 
Lord Palmerston. That responsible office he held, 
continuously, from the date of his reacceptance 
of it, during upwards of seven years, namely, 
xintil the July of 1866. Within those seven 
years, he may be said to have, as nearly as 
possible, perfected the wonderful fiscal changes 
which were first of all seriously commenced by 
Sir Kobert Peel's Government, of which he himself 
was a member, first as Vice-President, and after- 
wards as President of the Board of Trade — changes, 
the auspicious inauguration of which, led him, as 
far back as in 1845, to publish his *Kemarks on 
Kecent Commercial Legislation/ 

In that production of 1845, the then President 
of the Board of Trade, submitted to the public 
view, with inimitable lucidity, a clear, succinct, and 
comprehensive survey of the actual consequences of 
the remarkable revision of the tarifi" in 1842. 
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Through it, indeed, he may be said to have sounded, 
precisely at the right time, * in the nick of time/ as 
the phrase is, the note of preparation for the victory 
achieved ahnost immediately afterwards, by the 
principles of Free Trade over those of Protection. 

Fifteen years later on, namely, in the spring of 
1860, it became his privilege, through one of his most 
celebrated Budgets as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
round the circle of those great changes which he 
had in a less conspicuous capacity, so very signally, 
nevertheless helped, as already seen, to inaugurate, 
by sweeping away then, for once and for all, nearly 
every individual protective impost yet remaining, 
in 1860, to be abolished. 

Later on, within the same memorable interval, 
he was enabled, in co-operation with Mr. Milner 
Gibson, to abrogate the law hitherto levying a duty 
upon paper, and, through the all important agency 
of Mr. Cobden as the appropriate plenipotentiary or 
commissioner accredited for that express purpose to 
the Court of the Tuileries, he was successful in fur- 
thering to a happy issue the negotiation of the 
famous Commercial Treaty so happily established 
between France and England. 

Immediately upon the death of Lord Palmerston 
on the 18th of October, 1865, the leadership of the 




Liberal Party passed, aa a matter of course, into the 
hands of Earl Russell, under whose Premiership, in 
fact, tho Government was, readily enough, recon- 
Btructed. Then, it was, that Mr. Gladstone for the 
firat time assumed the position of leader of the 
House of Commons, retaining still his former niini&< 
terial rank and discharging still his former adminis- 
trative fimctions as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Directly after the assembling of Parliament in the 
following session, namely as early in March, ISGfi, 
Mr. Gladstone, as leader of the Government in the 
House of Commons, introduced the Liberal Reform 
Bill, which was restricted wholly and solely to tte 
end of insming the lowering, or in other words, 
the expansion, of the elective franchise — the re- 
distribution of seats being left altogether on om 
side aa a matter for subsequent legislation. 

According to the scheme set forth in this pro- 
jected Reform Bill of 186G, it was proposed that the 
borough franchise should be reduced from £10 1 
X7, associated with which was to be a lodger fra 
chiae insured to all persons occupj-ing apartmcnta 
of the annual value of .£10 sterling — the reduction 
of the qualification in counties being yet more 
considerable, namely, from X50 to £14 — the esti- 
mated addition to the number of electors generally,- 
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both in boroughs and counties, being computed at 
about 400,000 altogether. 

The history of the stormy discussions which en- 
sued, immediately, upon the introduction of this 
measure, is too recently and too vividly within the 
remembrance of every observant politician in the 
United Kingdom, to render it in any way necessary 
or desirable that the incidents, through which the 
BlQ's rejection by the House of Commons was even- 
tually accomplished, should be here enumerated in 
detail 

Sufficient, and more than sufficient for our imme- 
diate purpose, wiU it be to mention the fact simply 
that. Government having been defeated in Committee 
upon the 18th of June by a majority of eleven, on the 
26th of that month Earl Russell in the Lords, and 
Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, announced to Par- 
liament that Ministers had placed their resignation 
in the hands of the Sovereign. 

As the natural consequence of the decision of the 
legislature which had brought about this dissolution 
of the Liberal Government, Lord Derby's third Ad- 
ministration was, thereupon, after some little delay, 
called into existence. The sequel is thoroughly 
known, and, more than that, is — ^by all alike without 
any distinction, by Whigs and Tories, by Liberals 
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and Conservatives, by Radicals and Constitutionaliste 
— thoroughly appreciated. It haa establiahed the 
borough franchise, not upon a moveable, but upon 
a solid and i>ennanent basis. It has increased the 
aggregate amount of the electors not by 400,000, 
but by upwards of 1,000,000. 

It haa strengthened instead of having weakened 
the whole fabric of the Constitution. It was 'a leap 
made in the dark ' if Lord Derby pleases ; but it has 
landed us in the daylight. Failing in any way to 
realise the fears of its panic-stricken assailants, it 
has, so far from transforming our raised Govern- 
ment into a pure Democracy, sbnply bound together 
with a stronger bond than ever the fasces of the 
Commonwealth. 

It haa changed the Tribune of the People into a 
Viivy Councillor — given him as a colleague in the 
Cabinet the orator whose 'cheval de bataille ' was the 
Trojan Horse — and placed at their head, and at the 
head of a Liberal majority in the New Parliament 
of eonsiderably over one hundred, the statesman in 
association with whose name alone that immense 
majority was returned to the House of Commons by 
the enlarged constituencies. 

As already, and that more than once, has befallen 
Mr. Gladstone in important crises in his career. 
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victory and defeat, glory and disgrace, seemed to 
become his, then, together. Rejected by his native 
county, he was accepted, as one may say, by all the 
rest of the United Kingdom. As candidate for 
South-west Lancashire he was discarded almost igno- 
miniously by his own chosen constituency. As can- 
didate for the Premiership, he was welcomed, in 
the persons of his political supporters, with nothing 
less than enthusiasm among the great mass of the 
electors in England, in Ireland, and in Scotland. 

Sather more than three years had elapsed since 
he had experienced the bitterness of an electioneer- 
ing failure, in a desperate endeavour, on his own 
part and on the part of his more devoted friends, 
to retain a seat inexpressibly dearer to him even 
than that which returned him to the House of 
Commons as the representative of the county con- 
taining his birth-place. Estranged, long previously, 
from his once devoted adherents in the University 
of Oxford, for reasons which have been here already 
at some length explained, he had only contrived to 
hold his own, there, during the General Election of 
1852, after passing through a contest so sharp and 
so close as to be darkly ominous, indeed, of the 
fate for which, as time proved, he was reserved 
eventually. 

2 
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The blow descended at last in the summer of 1 865, 
when the former student of Clrristchureh, the long 
beloved of Oxford, the one who had cherished, years 
before, as we have seen with a ' passionate fondness,' 
the notion of his ever representing his idolized Alma 
Mater within the walls of Parhament, was set aside 
by the University, as from her but not of her, as a 
statesman in whom she had no longer any confi- 
dence, and one from whom her heart and her con- 
science were to be regarded as, from that time forth, 
altogether alienated. 

Mr. Gladstone had, it must be remembered, in 
the July of 1S61, been solicited by the Liberal 
electors of Sonth Lancashire to allow his name, even 
then, to be put in norainatioa as a candidate for 
their suffrages. This intrinsically welcome, and 
alluring offer, however, he had then declined, out of 
a reluctance to forsake his old academic consti- 
tuents. Forsaken by them in the July of 1865, his 
hands were free, his decision was revised, he was 
duly put in nomination, and duly returned among 
the representatives of his native county — a seat 
held by him for upwards of three years, namely, 
until the dissolution in last November. 

Then it was that occurred, during the montli 
immediately ensuing — in the very midst of the 
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otherwise, for him, intoxicating successes of that 
Greneral Election in which his name was the only 
audible watchword — the dire calamity, for a 
man of his exquisitely nervous and sympathetic 
temperament, the really dire calamity of his de- 
liberate and conspicuous rejection by South-west 
Lancashire. 

Happily — as saving the whole country from what 
must otherwise have proved to be, literally, a political 
'fiasco' of the most preposterous character — ^the re^* 
turning of a serried phalanx of followers without 
their leader, of three huudred and eighty odd Glad- 
stonians without Gladstone, the Tragedy of * Hamlet^ 
with the character of Hamlet himself left out by 
particular desire — the hitherto almost unnoticed 
metropolitan constituency of Greenwich, dreading 
what might possibly, what would probably, occur 
during the then impending contest in the north of 
England, suddenly and spontaneously came to the 
fore, marked itself by anticipation with the Govern- 
mental broad arrow, and secured to itself at any 
rate the chance of very great distinction and of an 
extraordinary prominence among all the various 
constituencies of the three Kingdoms, by quietly 
returning Mr. Gladstone, unasked, as one of their 
representatives in the House of Commons. 
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That proceeding on the part of the electors of 
Greenwich, was no doubt a solace personally to the 
futiu^e Prime iliniater, as guarding him from the 
miagled absurdily and indignity of having no seat 
at all in the popular branch of the legislature on the 
meeting of Parliament Unquestionably hia conso- 
lation chiefly, however, was this, that the caoi 
with which he had gone to the country had 1 
umphed so very signally tliroughout the gi-eat mass 
of the constituencies. GaU was on the edge of the 
cup, but sweetness filled it to the brim ! 

It is but the natural consequence, as it appears % 
us, of his o^Ti constitutional impulsiveness, that 
Mr. Gladstone sliould be liable thus to experience — 
as during his life he baa so often before now expe- 
rienced — the mingling together, at one and the 
same time, not only of failure and success in regard 
to his own fortunes, Imt of joy and grief within 
himself. 

Supposing that wc ourselves had had no other 
knowledge of what his temperament might have 
been in his earliest years, supposing we had hail 
no other means of appreciating what kind of being 
he was in liis childhood, his is precisely, we cannot 
but think, one of those thoroughly outspoken and 
impetuous natures which would have been, peD*M 
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petually and quite unconsciously, affording a glimpse 
of that very knowledge through itself — ^through its 
own transparency. From it, from the very look 
and manner of the man, we must have recognised, 
in that case, clearly enough, what he must have been 
like as a boy at Eton. Frank as the day, tho- 
roughly in earnest, full of pluck, tenacious in his 
friendships, and so on — accurately conjecturing the 
whole protraiture. And yet — judging him (as to 
what he might have been in his boyhood) by the 
incidents marking his political career, rather than 
by the more obvious characteristics of the man him- 
self as betrayed through his very appearance and 
through his temperament, one might not unnatu- 
rally have been led to quite other conjectures than 
these, to conjectures the most ludicrously unlike. 

Remembering merely those particular occurrences 
which we have only just now enumerated, we 
might have pictured him to ourselves when he was 
a collegian at Eton — as head boy covered with 
honour in the class-room, and with popularity in 
the play-ground, yet in the midst of all his suc- 
cesses perpetually getting into scrapes — as at once 
a model of good conduct and a warning against 
disgrace — as getting the gold medal and getting 
caned simultaneously. 
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At about the very time wheii be was being re- 
jected in December last by the constituency of 
South-west Lancashire, Mr. Gladstone's candidature 
'■ for the Presidency of a Scotch Uuivereity was being 
declined, one might almost have said, judging from 
the manner of it, disdainfully. This — at the veiy 
time when his popularity was carrying to the top of 
the poll throughout the country the majority of the 
Liberal candidates for a seat in Parliament. In refer- 
ence to thia, for Mr. Gladstone no doubt, inopportune 
incident in Scotland — inopportune as occuiiing al- 
most sjTichrouously ■nath the adverse decision of bia 
own recalcitrant constituency — it should be said that 
for six years together, namely, fi-ora 1859 to 1865, 
Mr. Gladstone had held the position of Lord Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh, So that, rejectiou 
after election, in each instance, was, but the veering 
of the popular breath sung of by Horace — the fitful 
fluctuations of which the Premier of to-day may just 
possibly for once learn to regard with something like 
intUfference, now that he can look back to them from 
the height of his present pride of i)Iace, as h( 
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Recollecting what have been the principal phases 
of his political careecr, remembering that he has 
been successively a Conservative, a Liberal-Conser- 
vative, a Liberal, and eventually, what he is now, 
an Advanced Liberal, it has been objected to Mr. 
Gladstone that he has, by reason of those very 
changes, been frequently inconsistent. The accu- 
sation, however, is in itself nothing less than an 
absurdity. At any rate, thinking as we do our- 
selves, it is to us nothing less than an absurdity. 
For, in point of fact, from our way of looking at it, 
at least, the phases named are not so much changes 
as they are developments. 

As well quarrel with a full-grown man for being 
no longer a stripling, or a school-boy, or, still more, 
for not being yet an infant, as impute to Mr. Glad- 
stone the heinous guilt of having advanced, from 
being the young Tory Member for the Duke of 
Newcastle's pocket borough of Newark, to be the 
Liberal Member for the constituency of Greenwich, 
and head of a Cabinet having within it, among other 
colleagues, a thorough-going reformer, such as the 
Member for Birmingham. He has advanced, indeed, 
by regular and appreciable gradations. And the 
regularity of his progression — odd though, at the 
first blush, it may seem for any one to say so — can 
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hardly be more strikingly illustrated than by refe- 
rence, here, more particularly, to the development of 
his views in regard to the Irish Church Establish- 
ment. 

The maintenance of that Church, he began by 
advocating. He is now about to nndertaJce imme- 
diately the sweeping of it aside altogether, as an 
institution of the State, first of all by disestjibliah- 
ment and afterwards by disendowment. Bi-tween 
those two positions there is an apparent, and in one 
sense, of course, a very real, discrepancy. 

But, it is easy enough to understand how it is, 
now, that these seemingly iri'eeoncilable opposites 
have come to be linked hai'moniously together. 
And, in order to demonstrate this very clearly, it 
is only necessary to string together in, as it seems 
to us, somewliat more cogent sequence, a few facta 
and dates culled from no more recondite source than 
Mr. Gladstone's own Chapter of Autobiography. 

According to Lord Macaulay's masterly summary 
of the whole theory set forth in Mr. Gladstone's 
book on Church and State, it rested — these being 
the veiy words of the gi-eat reviewer—' on this 
great fundamental proposition, that the propaga- 
tion of religious truth is one of the principal ends 
of government, as government 1 * Macanlay himself 
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adding that, if Mr. Gladstone has not proved that 
proposition — again we are employing the very- 
words of the reviewer— ' his system vanishes at 
once/ 

Now, within these last few months, as before 
intimated, Mr. Gladstone has himself, through his 
Chapter of Autobiography, told us all, very plainly, 
that no sooner was his book out than he saw clearly, 
within his own recognition, that it was an ana- 
chronism. That, scarcely was the work published, 
when he perceived that the position he had assumed 
in it was untenable. Two years before that, namely, 
on the Ist of June, 1836, when speaking in the 
House of Commons on the Appropriation Clause, 
he had stated in so many words his conviction that 
a Church Establishment maintained for the sake 
of its members was *not in equity tenable for a 
moment.' 

Bealising immediately after the publication of his 
book that his grand poUtico-ethical hypothesis, as to 
the propagation of religious truth being one among 
the principal ends of government, was nothing better 
in itself than an Utopian or Arcadian day-dream, a 
project altogether impracticable, a visionary scheme 
as intangible and impalpable as a 'Chateau en 
Espagne,' he thereupon, as a rational man, availed 
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liimself of every possible opportunity enabling him 
in any way to mark his withdrawal from that 
fantastic and isolated position, in which he had 
placed himself by the sheer force of his own argu- 
ments. 

We have recalled to mind akeady his startling 
retirement, in 1845, because of the Maynooth ques« 
tioii, from the Government of Sir Robert PeeL 
Immediately after his resignation, he declared pub- 
licly in the House of Conmions, on the 4th of 
February, that he was not prepared to draw a 
distinction between the Roman Catholics and other 
denominations of Chiistains Avitli reference to the 
religious opinions held by each of them respectively. 
Since that date, he declares now, in bis autobio- 
gi-aphic pamphlet, that he has never uttered one 
word, in public or in private, that could pledge him 
on principle to the maintenance of the Irish Church, 

These ' ex post facto ' assertions of his own, how- 
ever, as his more cynical opponents may be disposed 
to designate them, have incidentiilly been accom- 
panied, it should be said, by two or three rather 
curious corroborations. Sir John Coleridge, the 
present SoUcitor-General, for example, when address- 
ing his constituents at Exeter in August, 1868, took 
occasion to say that, when he himself was leaving 
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Oxford in 1847 he had the great honour of being 
Secretary to Mr. Gladstone's first Election Committee 
for the University, and that he very well remem- 
bered how solicitous many of the constituents were 
to elicit from Mr. Gladstone some declaration pledg- 
ing him to stand by the maintenance of the Irish 
Church as an Establishment. Sir John Coleridge 
adding to this, from his own vivid recollection 
of those facts in 1847, 'He (Mr. Gladstone) dis- 
tinctly refused to pledge himself to anything of 
the kind.' 

Another witness, also addressing himself to his 
constituency in August, 1868, namely. Sir RoimdcU 
Palmer, in the course of a speech delivered by him 
to the electors of Richmond, related to his audience, 
out of his own distinct remembrance of what occurred 
in 1 863, that then, when no one was bringing forward 
this question about the Irish Church or appeared 
likely to do so — 'Mr. Gladstone had told him 
privately that he had made up his mind on the 
subject, and that he should not be able to keep 
himself from giving public expression to his 
feelings.' 

Between these two retrospective testimonies, how- 
ever, testimonies as to facts so entirely independent 
of each other — Sir John Coleridge's evidence in 
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regard to 1847 in liis sjpeedi at Exeter, and Sir 
Eoundell Palmer's evidence in regard to 1863 in his 
speech at Biclunond — there are adduceable, from tiie 
pages of Hansard, declarations made by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, clearly enough indicating how com- 
pletely he had retreated, years ago, from the untenable 
position assumed by him as the author of the book 
on CSiurch and State. 

In 1851, during the discussion on the Eccleaiaa- 
tical Titles BUI, he solemnly warned the House not 
to attempt to change Hhe profound and resistless 
tendencies of the age towards religious liberty;' adding 
emphatically, ' every effort you may make in that 
direction will recoil upon you in disaster and dis- 
grace/ He felt then, he now tells us, that the 
application of a true religious equality to Ireland was 
-—what ? — * biding its time/ 

In 1865, when speaking upon Mr. Dillwyn's 
motion in regard to the Irish Church, although he 
remarked that the time was not arrived in which 
the subject matter of that motion could be energeti- 
cally dealt with, he declared it to be, in his opinion 
— ^what ? — ' the question of the future/ So clearly 
was it manifested by him, even then, that he had 
thereby virtually annoimced the pulling down of the 
Irish Church bs an action nearly inevitable in the 
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future, that the Irish Chief Justice (then Mr.) White- 
side hesitated not to rise from his place on the front 
bench of the Opposition and to denounce the speech 
which had just been delivered by Mr. Gladstone, 
saying among other things in regard to it, * But I do 
complain of a Minister who, himself the author of a 
book in defence of Church and State, when one 
branch of the Christian Church is attacked and in 
danger, delivers a speech, every word of which is 
hostile to its existence when the right time comes 
for attacking it.' 

Inconsistency on Mr. Gladstone's part, after all 
this, would be his advocacy not of the destruction 
but of the maintenance intact of the Irish Church as 
an institution supported and guaranteed by the 
Queen's Government. Precisely as it would be the 
most flagrant inconsistency on his part if he were to 
&YOur now the cause of Toryism and that of Pro- 
tection. As he says himself autobiographically in 
r^ard to his actual position as a leader of the people, 
*I who may have helped to mislead them by an 
ovep-hasty generalisation [he is referring to his 
Church and State treatise], would now submit what 
seems to me calculated to reassure the mind ' — ^that 
is, by vindicating in a very signal manner those 
principles of religious liberty to the furtherance of 
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■which the generous heart of England has, througli 
all the legislation of recent years, been perseveringly 
devoted, save only in one deplorable instance, the 
powerless record of which the nation has of late 
shown itself not unprepai'ed to have, sooner or later, 
erased from the statute-book. 

In the memory of his own mistaken treatise, 
Mr. Gladstone's proposed measure is, therefore, 
nothing less than an act of expiation : while, in rc- 
coUeeti(m of the whole course he himself has pursued 
in this matter since that youthful work was first 
published, and in remembrance of the whole drift of 
our modem legislation, here in England, upon matters 
comiected with religion, it is a vindication, we would 
insist, at one and the same time, of the nation's 
of his own consistency. 

Fortunately for himself, Mr. Gladstone has noij 
the opportimity of setting fortli his views more d 
tinctly than ever, not merely upon questions col 
nccted i^nth the relations which, as he conceives, 
ought still to subsist imder certain conditions 
between the Chm-ch and the State, but upon the yet 
further advancement of all those gi'eat legislative 
imiovations, to the inauguration or development of 
which his genius and bis energies have, during the 
last quarter of a centuiy, been so persistently appliet 
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Hitherto lie lias had under his control merely one 
department Henceforth all departments will be 
under the influence of his judgment as head of the 
Administration. And, remembering what he has said 
before now in regard to the imperative necessity 
there is in our entire administrative system for a 
bold and comprehensiye eflfort at its revision through- 
out, with a view to the attainment at last by the 
nation of something like rational Economy, there is 
at last, hope that some adequate move will be made 
in that direction, now that he himself has become 
Prime Minister. 

The Circumlocution Office has never been more 
powerfully assailed or more caustically branded as a 
curse to Hie nation, even by the historian of Daniel 
Doyce, the inventive engineer, than it was once, and 
that, moreover, very recently, in these memorable 
words by the now First Lord of the Treasury — 
'Vacillation, uncertainty, costliness, extravagance, 
meanness, and all the conflicting vices that could 
be enumerated, are united in our present system.' 
Mr. Gladstone adding — *When anything is to be 
done, we have to go from department to department, 
fix)m the Executive to the House of Commons, from 
the House of Commons to a Committee, from a Com- 
mittee to a Commission, from a Commission back to 
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a Committee, so that years pass away, the public is 
disappointed, and the money of the country is 
wastetl' The indictment being wound up with thia 
startling declaration, ' I believe such are the evils of 
the system that nothing short of Revolutionary 
Reform tt-ill ever be sufficient to rectify it-' 

As justif)-ing our indulgence of a hope that some- 
thing at last will now be seriously attempted with 
a ^-iew to the sweeping away of a few at least 
of these monstrous abuses, it is enough to bear in 
mind that the man who uttered those words is now 
himself Leader of the Government. 

Perhaps no statesman, ever for the first time, 
assumet.! office as Prime Minister, having con- 
tributed with his own hand so largely as Mr. 
Gladstone has done, to the statute laws of the 
realm. In connection with the Board of Trade he 
hiwl, himself, to do directly with all those wonderful 
fiscal innovations which were adventured u]x>n, 
between 1S42 and 1 S45, by Sir Robert Peel's 
Ministry. The transformations which were thereby 
efiected led, as we all know, among other beneficial 
changes, to the abolition of the duties upon ex- 
portation, to the abolition of import duties on the 
raw materials of maunifacturc, to the removal of 
the most grinding among the eseise duties, to the 
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abrogation of the laws hitherto restricting the 
importation of com, and to the appreciable diminu- 
tion at the same time of many of the more cruel 
imposts levied until then upon several other articles 
of food of tiie first importance to the great mass 
of the population. 

In continuation of the benign and enlightened 
policy which was thus commenced, other changes of 
tiie same character were made, other steps in the same 
direction were teken, by the legislature, in the interval 
which elapsed between the disruption of Sir Robert 
PeeFs Government and the beginning of Mr. Glad- 
stone's career, at the opening of 1853, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. As illustrative, in a single sentence, 
of <the scope of Mr* Gladstone's labours and of the 
magnitude of his achievements in that capacity, it has 
been recently calculated by an able contributor to 
the monthly pages of the Fortnightly ^ that looking at 
the aggregate amount of the taxation reduced within 
the two intervals — ^whereas between 1842 and 1852 
the balance of; remission was 7,000,000?., between 
1853 and 1866, the period of Mr. Gladstone's 
'regime ^ as a financier, the balauce was nearly 
double, was in fact actually 13,000,000?. 

Following Sir Robert Peel's example in regard 
to the repeal of the duty on Glass, Mr. Gladstone 
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abolished the excise on Soap and on Paper. Throiigli 
a single budget alone, that of 1860, he remitted 
taxes to the amount of close upon three millions, 
to be precise, of 2,900,000?. Simultaneously he has 
contrived new sources of revenue, as, for exam] 
by means of a reasonable increase of the spi 
duties and by his extension of the succesdon 
duties to real and personal property. Simul- 
taneously he has, with a daring and resolute hand, 
we are almost tempted to say, perfected that bold 
revision of the tariff upon which Sir Robert Pi 
was the first to adventure. 

Finding the number of customable articles 
1859 to be a little over four hundred (419) he, 
through the celebrated budget juat mentioned, that 
of 1860, reduced their a^egate total nomini 
to under fifty (48), but actually and for 
practical purposes, to no more than fifteen. Wf 
any thesis required at the hands of a new claimi 
for the Premicraliip, through the brilliant main' 
of which his nomination to that high office mig^l 
be justified, so to speak, by documentary evidem 
of his capacity, it would be enough for Mr. Gl 
stone to produce that well known record of 
great achievements as Chancellor of the Exchcqui 
the simple Keport of his Budgets which was 
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lished a few years back under the title of * Financial 
Statements.' 

As to his capacity, however, that has been 
recognised, one may say, by the whole coimtry, 
certainly by the most inteUigent observers in it, 
during nearly the lifetime of an entire generation. 

Fully thirty yeaxs ago, one of the ablest men 
then living amongst us — a foreign ambassador, 
the Chevalier Bunsen — ^wrote of our now Premier, 
* Gladstone is the first man in England as to 
intellectual power.' Those words were written by 
Bunsen in 1839, and now in 1869 Gladstone is the 
first man in England in another sense, namely, as 
Leader of the Government 

Another distinguished contemporary of the 
Premier's, one whose friendship for him dates 
back earlier by eight years than did the Chevalier 
Bunsen's, we mean Archbishop Manning, had oc- 
casion, as recently as the 12th of last October, to 
comment not, it is true, upon the intellectual 
capacity of Mr. Gladstone, but upon something of 
more worth than any mere power of mind : the 
Archbishop bringing his remarks to a conclusion 
thus impressively — *A Mendship now of eight- 
and-thirty years, close and intimate till 1851 in no 
common degree, enables me to bear witness that 
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a mind of greater integrity, or of more transparent 
truth, less capable of being swayed by faction and 
party, and more protected from all such baseness 
[allusion was here made to an imputation, at that 
time current, reflecting suspicioiisly upon Mr. Glad- 
stone's fidehty to his own religious convictions] 
even by the fault of indignant impatience of in- 
sincerity and selfishness in public afiiiii's, than Mr. 
Gladstone's, I have never known.' 

Another contemporary of the Premier's, a con- 
temporary who was one of the most philosophic 
of moderu statesmen, Sir G«orge Comewall Lewis, 
referring simply to the intellect of Mr. Gladstone, 
without allusion to any higher or nobler gifts, 
hesitates not to sjieiik of him deliberately in his 
' Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain,' as 
one ' whose ability had dazzled the world.' 

WMIe, in regard to another contemporary- 
contemporary no less illustrious at once as orati 
as statesman, as man of letters, than Lord Lytton — 
Hansard bears witness upon its pages how, upon one 
occasion, while addressing the House of Commons, he 
referred to Mr. Gladstone, who was at the moment 
absent from the House, as one whom he regarded 
■with feelings o£ nothing less than 'affectionate 
admiration.' 
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Remembering the sentiments thus uttered in 
regard to the now Premier by a group of contempo- 
raries as diversified themselves in character and 
attainments as the Chevalier Bunsen, and Arch- 
bishop Manning, and Sir George Lewis, and Lord 
Lytton, and remembering, at the same time, the 
equally emphatic words already quoted from 
Macaulay's famous article years ago in the Edin- 
hurgh^ one may say for once with a new significance 
the trite old words (with a significance never dreamt 
of by Terence when he wrote them) * Quot homines, 
tot sententise,' using the familiar phrase not as a 
sarcastic, but, far rather than that, as a genial eja- 
culation. 

Nevertheless it is, after all, this very man who 
dazzles a philosopher's eyes with his ability ; whose 
mind is peerless for its integrity and its transparent 
truth in the deliberate judgment of an archbishop; 
who surpasses all Englishmen of his time by his 
evidences of intellectual power in the estimation of 
an observer so wise and good himself that he might 
have been a saint only that he was also a man of 
the world ; and who commands, iq one and the same 
breath, the affection and the admiration of an author 
of comprehensive genius and of profoimd discern- 
ment — it is this very man who has called down upon 
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tis own head as bitter personalities and as malig'* 
nant aspersions as any statesman now livinj 

SuperfieLilly regarded, the anomaly would seem to 
be only matter for bewilderment. Looked at keenly, 
but above all diapaasionately, it is, yet, as we 
conceive, perfectly comprehensible, llr. Gladstone 
has had an implacable foe — Himself! He is his 
own traducer. Gifted ivith many rare and noble 
qualities, both moral and intellectual, he has been 
endowed also, his vilifiers would say cursed, with a 
temperament, the influence of which has, again and 
again throughout his career proved to be, among all 
but his own personal friends and among the more 
intimate of his political associates, not simply irri- 
tating, not merely exasperating, but occasionally it 
is no exaggeration to say, absolutely infuriating. 

Its pcrnieious effects, the effects of this madden- 
ing temperament of his, have been evident before 
now in the open rebellion it has provoked at 
intervals among the ranks of his own followers. 
Hence, for example, Tea-room Compacts and Adul- 
lamite Caves, and taunts flung across defiantly 
by some galled and wounded occupant of the back 
benches, as when the right honourable gentleman 
the Member for Kilmarnock spoke derisively of his 
own party as a rabble, with leaders who would 
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not lead and followers who would not follow. In 
his capacity as a Party Leader, Mr. Gladstone, all 
along — ^lihat is to say, even before the Party came 
entirely into his own hands on the death of Lord 
Palmerston and the subsequent retirement of Lord 
Russell — ^has had one very considerable disadvantage 
to contend against — a disadvantage amounting 
almost to an infirmity. He has, constitutionally, 
one might say, an incapability to do otherwise, even 
when propoimding a scheme among his own set, 
than to provoke opposition. His very manner of 
delivery at these times is distinctly *ex cathedrd.' 
He speaks dogmatically. 

Arrogance has been imputed to him ; but, to 
our thinking, quite erroneously. Although there 
is one matter, certainly, in regard to which he is 
altogether wanting in toleration — ^he is intolerant of 
an ass. Insomuch is he free, however, from any- 
thing like arrogance, as arising from an imdue or 
overweening estimate of his own capacity, or of his 
right to dominate over the opinions of others simply 
because the opinions to which he is giving utterance 
are his own, that we believe the contrary ought 
rather to be imputed to him, and that, too, it 
should be said, far rather as a vice than as a virtue. 

As the Spectator^ in one of its most generous 
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and thoughtful articles, has very recently remarked, 
the Premier's 'greatest political weakness is due to 
a veiy genuine humility,' what it speaks of, in fact, 
at the head of its argument, as his ' Political 
Humility.' The reference to this distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of Mr. Gladstone being, there, made ' ^ propoa' 
to his acknowledgment, in a letter dated Augiwt 
the 8th, 1868, of his utter misapprehension, six 
years previously, of the significance of the great 
Civil War then raging in the United States. 'I 
must confess,' wrote Mr. Gladstone, manfully, in 
that apology addressed to an American citizen, 
' I must confess that I was Avroug,' adding, as if 
that were not enough, ' I took too much upon 
myself in expressing such an opinion,' namely, that 
the South had, then, in the August of 1 862, virtually 
succeeded in achieving its independence. 
^^ Arrogance can assuredly be hardly imputed to 

^1 anyone capable of thus frankl}', and explicitly, and 

^H fearlessly, acknowledging an error, of judgment. 
^1 Elsewhere, in the course of the same article, to which 
^H we have but just rcfciTed, the writer speaks of, what 

^M it designates, 'Mr.Gladstone'sEcclesiasticalHumility.' 
^M And justly so designates it — for his abjection is as 
^H many-sided, it seems to us, as even his genius in 
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may be said that there was Literary Humility of 
the profoondest kind in that graceftd letter of his, 
privately addressed to Maeaulay, under date April 
the 10th, 1839, in reference to the latter's then 
just publidied criticism on Church and State in 
tiie Edinbwrghy a communication in the course of 
which, among other acknowledgments, Mr. Glad- 
stone does not hesitate to write thus ingenuously to his 
reviewer, * I am perfectly conscious, whenever I have 
occasion to reopen the book, of its shortcomings, not 
only of the subject but even of my own conceptions/ 
Acknowledgments like these, however, we do not 
quarrel with — acknowledgments like those of 1868 
to the American, or like those of 1839 to 
Maeaulay. What we do object to in Mr. Glad- 
stone's not inftequent evidences of Hiunility, 
whether PoKtical, or Literary, or Ecclesiastical, is this, 
that occasionally, with a sort of perverse disregard 
for anything like self-respect, he will wantonly out- 
rage his own dignity by assuming the sackcloth 
and strewing ashes on his own head — to what end ? 
Simply that he may cast them oflF afterwards in a 
kind of humiliating self-vindication. 

No more striking instance of this could scarcely 
be adduced than one with which he recently fur- 
nished the world on the fourth page of his Chapter 
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of Autobiography. An extract is, there, deliberately 
given by himself from a. fugitive broadsheet, a mere 
electioneering placard — which ought, on the con? 
traiy, to have been allowed, surely, by him and I 
everybody else (its author included) to rot obscurelw 
in the wind and rain until it fluttered away iav 
shreda from the walls of Bei-wick-upon-Tweed 

Instead of permitting this, however, Mr. Glad-«| 
atone wilfully thrusts upon the attention of : 
multitude of readers to whom he himself appei 
the outrageous words in which he is referred to 1 
the writer of the aforesaid broadsheet, wherein, i 
Mr. Gladstone himself is obliging enough to inform ' 
ua, allusion is made by his assailant to the 'cata- 
logue of the poHtical delinquencea of this would-be 
demagogue, whom we may accordingly leavii 
gibbeted and swinging in the winds of the fooPiJ 
paradise, an object of derision and contempt 
those, at least, who maintain that integrity of pu] 
pose and consistency ought not altogether to 
discarded from public life' 

After reading all which, who is there among i 
we would ask, and it really matters nothin 
whether our query be put to friend or foe to Mr. 
Gladstone, who is there among us who will recog- 
nise in the elegant extract with which Mr. Gladstone _ 
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himself has gone out of his way to provide us, any- 
thing better than a very feeble and fatuous exhibition 
of scunilous rhodomontade ? Yet Mr. Gladstone 
perpetuates it, Mr. Gladstone preserves it for us, 
embahns it in the amber of his Confidences — 

' The things are neither rich nor rare^ 
But wonder how the devil thej got there :' 

and then — having subjected himself to this needless 
humiliation — ^he says, with a shudder of dismay, 
* It freezes the blood in moments of retirement and 
reflection for a man to think that he can have 
presented a picture so hideous to the view of a 
fellow-creature.* 

Feeling that, and not unnaturally it must be 
confessed, why therefore in the name of all that is 
reasonable, why, if only out of consideration for his 
own self-respect, could not Mr. Gladstone have 
abstained from the painful luxury of passing it on 
to our view also, from the pellucid surface of his own 
reflections — accurately repeating by means of those 
very reflections that odious caripature of himself 
in all its grotesque exaggeration. 

By this time, in truth, one would think Mr. 
Gladstone ought to be really case-hardened against 
attacks of every description, whether in the shape 
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of malignant personality or of elaborate misrepresen- 
tation. Wliat accusations, before now, have theia , 
not been hurled against him ! ' Digito monstr 
may in itself, it is true, be a source of gratification^ 
but it involves also, there is no dotibt of it, the r 
of an occasional brickbat. Among the latest ( 
these agreeable missiles — flung at Mr. Gladstone'ii 
head with considerable force, but very bad aim- 
there are two so extremely odd In themselves t 
ihey are really worth picking up and looking at. 
Both of them, of com-se, had reference to '. 
Gladstone's action in regard to the Ii-ish Church-- 
and were designed especially to explain the reason ' 
of it, by casting suspicion upon his orthodoxy. 
Mr. Gladstone had adventured upon the course he 
is now taking in regard to the disestablishing a 
disendowing of the Irish Church as a State institt 
tion— because during his visit to Eomc, in 1867, 
had entered into a secret compact with the Po] 
and because at that time or thereabouts he ! 
become a 'vert (that being the approved euphu: 
of now-a-days, giving one a pleasant choice, accoi 
ing to one's prejudice or predilection, betwes 
pervert or convert), because be had then or tbei 
abouts become a 'vert to — how shall it be expre 
the most stingingly ? — Romanism, Popeiy, Ulfa 
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montanism, what you will ! Mr. Gladstone was a 
Catholic I Mr. Gladstone was in league with his 
Holiness ! The accusations hardly needed contradic- 
tion, but they had to be contradicted- They were 
utterly untrue; they had neither of them the smallest 
atom of foundation. 

As to the former, the one charging Mr. Glad- 
stone with having gone over to Rome, spiritually, 
of course, that is, to put it in ot^er words, as a 
Vert,, not as a visitor— it waB in the manner of it 
80 peculiarly insular an accusation! Evidencing, 
as the manner of that particular accusation did, 
such profound contempt for the mental condition 
of any one who could dream of traversing that 
* via media," leading at one particular turn of it, 
both in the English and in the American accep- 
tation of the words, ^ right away' to Rome ; a path 
along which had already pa^ed, among others, such 
cloudy intellects, one coidd not help remembering 
as^ let us say, that of the author of the Apologia ! 
Evidencing, too, as it did, that scornful manner in 
which Mr. Gladstone was reviled (quite needlessly 
as it happened) with having become a Papist — such 
equally profound contempt for any person supposed 
to have become one of so obscure a sect as — ^what 
the statistics of Christendom, nevertheless, compel 
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US to speak of as the most numerous body of 
Cliristiana in the world, numbering, aa they do at 
the very least, some 200.000,000. Again, we cannot 
help saying — speaking from our own cosmopolitan 
point of view — a peculiarly insular accusation I ^ 

Then, as to that other accusation about the PopeS- | 
and Mr. Gladstone's having entered into a secret 
compact with the Holy Father, on the occasion of 
Ma visiting the Eternal City two years ago, like any 
other Englishman on his autumn tour of recreation I 
"Why, the imputation is so absolutely preposterous 
in itself, that it hardly admits of being spoken of 
seriously. Nevertheless, old wives' tales are listened 
to sometimes. 'Canards' are occasionally swallowed. 
Stray specimens of those eccentric creatures, the 
' gobe-mouches,' with their hairs on end, and their 
mouths open, are still to this day met with at odd 
intervals. Therefore, even that absurdity had 
be denied — and gravely, too, for that matter. 

Curiously enough, by the way, as the merest ae-J 
cident will have it, we ourselves retain very vividlyi 
in our recollection an incident which immediate 
preceded Mr. Gladstone's arrival in Rome upon t 
particular occasion referred to — an incident relate 
to us, immediately afterwards, not second-hand, bai 
by the very one within whose personal knowledge 
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had fedlen^ to whom it had occurred, in fact^ as 
among his own individual experiences. Admitted 
to the privilege of an audience with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, this subject of the Crown of England, while 
conversing mth Ixis Holiness familiarly about this 
and about that — ^the casual gossip of the hour — 
among which was the then latest item of news, that 
Mr. Gladstone was on his way to Rome through 
Florence — was asked incidentally, and with a smile 
by the Holy Father, * Pourquoi vient il ici ?' 

Could his Holiness but have foreseen the astound- 
ing construction which would afterwards be put 
upon his, a few days' later on, according an audi- 
ence to that distinguished visitor to his dominions, 
he would have felt that he had had reason, indeed, 
for smiling, when he made that inquiry as to the 
cause of his coming. 

If Mr. Gladstone has suffered harshly, however, 
at the hands of his traducers, he has fared still worse 
as we have already remarked at the hands of those 
whose excessive commendations of him compel us 
to describe as his habitual adulators. Had it but 
happened with regaxd to him aa it haa happened ere 
this with regard to other men of eminence, that 
some flagrant physical defect had been noticeable 
upon the instant in his outward appearance, as in 
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the case, let us say, of those historical warta on the 
face of his Highness the Lord-Protector, every 
blemish would have been transformed into a beauty- 
spot in the estimation of these nauseating eulogists. 
He might have had cause then to retaliate upon 
them for their outrageous flatteries with stings of 
satire, like those administered in his time w 
much scorn by the wasp of Twickenham — 

' There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I cough hke Horace ; and, though lean, am ehort. 
Amnion's great son one shoulder had too high ; 
Such Ovid's nose ; and " Sir, you have an eye 1" 
Go on, ohliginy ureaturcs ; make me see 
All that disgraced nij Vttcrs met in me. 
Say for my comfort, languishing in hed, 
" Just 30 immortal Maro held his head : " 
And when I die, be sure yon let me know 
Great Homer died three tliousand years ago 1* 



Fortunately for Mr. Gladstone, there has been no 
room for any such burlesque encomiums, possessing 
as he does — what Captain Absolute outraged the 
feelings of Sir Anthony by having the efiontery to 
prefer — tlte usual number of limbs and an ordinary 
quantity of back. There hiis been no escape for 
him, nevertlieless. His very merits have been ex- 
aggerated into the ridiculous. 

One extravagant admirer of his, we ha 
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tuaUy heard exclaiming, and that 8eriously,-evi- 
dently meaning it, — * Looking into his eyes is like 
looking into an imiverse ! ' Fine eyes, they are, un- 
doubtedly, but — *like looking into an universe!' 
Why, the words would be preposterous if applied to 
the eyes of Shakspere or Napoleon. 

Elsewhere we have read in a description of him, 
elaborately rose-tinted, that in person he is vigor- 
ously proportioned. The fact being that, while in 
stature he is of the customary height, neither above 
it nor below it, he is rather frailly built than other- 
wise — at times, within the last few years, appearing 
thin almost to attenuation. He was so, exactly 
eight years ago, when we remember standing beside 
him at the open grave of Lord Macaulay, while Arch- 
deacon Trench (now Archbishop of Dublin) read the 
sublime funeral service of the Church of England, 
over the remains of the great historian — ^little dream- 
ing, any of us who were there, while the tears were 
streaming from the eyes of Lord Carlisle, since dead, 
while Mr. Gladstone reverently followed the words 
of the noble liturgy in his prayer-book, that, but a 
very few years would have elapsed after the grave 
had closed over the cofl5n of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
of the book on Church and State, when the author 
of that book, then looking as though he had not 
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much vigorous life within him, would, as Prime 
Minister of England be pulling down the whole 
fabric of the Irish Church, to one of the arch- 
bishoprics of which the then officiating Archdeacon 
of "Westminster would some time previously haMfl 
been promoted. ^| 

IVail though he was then in appearance, fnul 
though he occasionally looks even now, what vigour 
he has shown in the interim, what irrepressible 
vitality there is in him to this hour ! It is the 
' vivida vis animj,' conquering or nerving physical 
fragihty — dealing harshly with it at times, as is 
betrayed only too clearly at intervals, in an aspect 
and manner indicative of profound exhaustion. 
A couple of years ago, after sustaining with un- 
faltering energy in the House of Commons, during 
nearly a wliole fortnight, the stormy discussions 
then maintained with imj)]acable fury between the 
Govermnent and the Opposition, speaking himself 
night after night, hour after hour, his speeches 
being reported in columns upon columns the nest 
day in the morning newspapers — ilr. Gladstone, 
catalogue in hand, but looking deadly ill from the 
self-imposed toils he had lieen undergoing, was 
as assiduously * doing ' the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, on the so-called private-^iew day, as thorn 
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he had not a solitary thought to distract his atten- 
tion, or a single care to weigh heavily upon his 
shoulders. 

His love of art, however, may, in that instance, 
it is true, have rendered the fatigue of a gallery 
afi;emoon to him a positive exhilaration. His ex- 
quisite appreciation of the beauties of ceramic art 
especially, would at any time, one might fancy, 
lure him to the studio or the mart, however 
prostrated his enei^es might be, at the moment, 
from the kbours he might have been undergoing 
within the walls of the Legislature. 

Ab if in recognition of his sound judgment and 
comprehensive knowledge . as an art-critic, Mr. 
Gladstone has long since been nominated one of the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery : while, 
as affording signal testimony of the perception 
abroad of his intellectual eminence, it is interesting 
to note that, in 1865, he was elected a member 
of the Institute of France. So conspicuous, years 
ago, was his capacity for grappling with any sub- 
ject to which his attention, perhaps for the very 
first time within his own experience, might chance 
to have been directed, that Bulwer-Lytton, in 
describing Lord Derb/s character (if we re- 
member rightly, it is in the *New Timon'), says 
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of the Earl emphatically, in one of his balanced 
sentences — 



' He Baps like Gladstone, and be fights like Spnog.' 



Occasionally it has happened before now wi) 
regard to Mr. Gladstone, that, while mastering 
subject, he has allowed it in a manner to react 
upon himself, or, in other words, to master him. 
It has grown into a hobby, and — after the mamier 
of hobbies — has run away with him completely. 
It was precisely thus with him when he introduced 
his famous Budget, proposing, among other fif 
changes, the abolition of the duty upon Paper- 
listening to his description of the probable 
of which, the House seemed at last to be living h 
a world of paper, paper carriages, paper dwel 
paper floors and ceilings, paper walls and furniture., 

We were in Japan rather than in England 
linen we wore turned into paper as we hearkeni 
to his wonderful fairy-tale of transformation 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer himaelf, wl 
playing these ' fant<a,stic tricks ' with the magi( 
and Protean theme of his discourse, bearing 
whimsical resemblance, at last, to one of thi 
Japanese jugglers who, with a fan of paper, 
flutter into apparent life al»ut his head a swi 
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of little paper butterflies. It is not often, however, 
that he is so light of hand as this in dealing with 
the solid and substantial materials of Finance. 

His style of oratory, in fact, as it should be 
with every true orator, varies with the varying 
occasion. But it does so in his instance with a 
readiness of adaptability indicative in a remark- 
able manner of the intensely sympathetic temperar 
ment of the man himself. A noble illustration of 
this was afibrded by his pathetic peroration when 
speaking of the death of Sir Robert Peel, upon the 
morrow of that great minister's accidental demise, 
in the summer of 1850 : when the closing words 
of his affecting tribute to the memory of the 
genius and of the career of his political chieftain 
gave back, within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons, the echo of the lamenting verse of the old 
border minstrelsy— 

J Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet's silvery sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.' 

Then, as upon other occasions, he has proved 
himself to be — with ease — master of the tears of his 
hearets. As yielding ample testimony, again, of 
his more cogently argumentative manner, it would 
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be more than sufficient to mstanee here the con- 
cluding passage of one solitary speech of his, 
namely, the speech deHvered on the 23rd of 
November, 1852, in which he vindicated, with 
admirable effect, the whole of the Free Trade policy 
of his illustrious leader) by whose civism, he 
argued, as much as by anything whatever that 
could I>e mentioned, its eventual tiiumph had been 
accomplished. 

As affording evidence on the other hand of his 
capacity for giving utterance to bummg and 
scathiog words of scorn, it would be enough to 
adduce the singld reference made by him, aa long 
ago as in 1840 — it was during the debate in the 
House of Conmious upon what is now known as 
the Opium War with China — the allusion made 
by him, in one isolated sentence, to the British 
Flag, aa then in peril, he declared (by being thus 
hoisted in protection over an infamous contraband 
traflSc), of causing ua to ' recoil from its sight with 
horror,' never again feeling our hearts thrill, as — 
said he — 'they now thrill with emotion when i|B 
floats proudly and magnificently on the breeze.' fl 

His extraordinaiy volubility has very frequently, 
but more particularly of late years, been brought 
against him aa a matter of reproach ; and, as i 
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rule, it must be said, with only too much reason. 
He has no appreciation whatever, one would think, 
of the chann, or, stiU more, of the value of terse- 
ness. Even in answering some casual inquiry in 
the House, he will indulge himself (and not always, 
it should be said, his audience) with an explanation 
amounting almost to an elaborate harangue. 

At moments — if one might venture to speak thus 

of so great a master of rhetoric — there has been a 
latent terror among the representatives of the 

people lest he might, by the sheer force of his 
copiousness, degenerate into a bore. Such is his 
capacity for words that, only as recently as towards 
the close of this last General Election, it was selected 
as the subject for an eccentric calculation in a para- 
graph of the Times, as to how many hundreds of 
thousands of words Mr. Gladstone had uttered 
within a given interval, as recorded by the flying 
pencil of the shorthand writer, to be afterwards 
telegraphed, composed, and stereotyped, during the 
prosecution (inefiectually, too, as it happened) of his 
electioneering labours in South- West Lancashire. 

It is remembered with amusement as having been 
said of Lord John Russell by that arch-wag the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, that in his own estimation he 
felt perfectly competent, among other things, to 
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undertake, upon emergency, the comraand of the 
Channel Fleet, or even the performance of the 
delicate operation for calculus. Whether that last- 
mentioned exceptional feat might, at any time, be 
reasonably adventiured upon by our present Prime 
Minister, may be left open to conjecture. But ono 
surgical achievement, there is, of a far more excep- 
tional chai'aeter than the operation for stone, which, 
if any mau could ever perform it, hardly anyone 
would hesitate to admit must certainly be within 
reach of Mr. Gladstone's capabilities, the extra- 
ordinary o])eration proverbLolly spoken of as — 
talking a horse's hind leg off. 

And yet at times — mostly times these are, how- 
ever, when he ia, so to say, taken by surpiise, when 
he is necessai'ily quite unprepared — upon one or 
two rare occasions, we have known Mr. Gladstone, 
that usually inexhaustible out-pourer of wortls by the 
thousand, by the hour, by the column, come to the 
point with the happiest effect in a few charmingly 
Apropos sentences. 

It was precisely thiis with him a very few months 
back, one summer's evening, at im aitist's dinner- 
table in the Langham Hot*l, when he found himself 
unexpectedly called upon to propose the hesilth of 
the American poet. Professor Longfellow. He thei 
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it seemed to us, by the fewest words that anyone 
could have employed for the purpose, syllabled 
precisely what we all of us felt and what we were 
all desirous of having articulated — appreciation, 
namely, of the author of ' Hiawatha/ and cordial 
friendship for the great country of which he was 
there amongst us for the moment as the unofficial 
emissary. 

Those who would listen, however, to Mr. Gladstone 
when at his best, those who would hear him and 
aee him to the very greatest advantage, must 
witness one of his grand achievements as an Orator, 
upon a Field Night, in the very thick of the 
session, within the walls of the House of Commons. 
And, in order to appreciate him thoroughly, they 
must look at the man himself, as well as at the 
rhetorician. 

His outward appearance, his expression, manner, 
features, voice, movements, the very carriage of his 
head, the very flash of his eye, are all worthy of 
examination. When he first entered the House of 
Commons in the heyday of his youth, his looks 
earned for him the * sobriquet,* which he preserved 
in effect for some years afterwards, of * Handsome 
Gladstone." The handsome looks are gone, but it is 
a noble face for all that — a far nobler countenance 
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than it was then in its earlier bloom and freshness. 
Lined with thought ; paled by years of toil ; the 
dark hair thinned ; the dark eyes cavemed under 
browa habitually contracted — it is essentially the 
face of a Senator, of one of the * Patres Conaeripti.' 
And there are subtle traits of character, readily 
enough discernible at a glance, by those who care 
to look for them, subtle though they are, in those 
nervous lineaments. A blending of generosity and 
scorn in the play of the nostrils — an alternating 
severity and sweetness in the mobile mouth. It is 
a face betra}'ing every emotion, concealing nothing 
— incapable of concealment. 

We speak of this, aa of something not by any 
means to a debater's, and still less to a party 
leader's, advantage. It is a very considerable and 
a perpetual disadvantage to Mr. Gladstone. He 
' wears his heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peek at' 
He will visibly writhe under an ungenerous taunt 
while it is being uttered. His visage darkens with 
indignation while hia adversarj- is yet speaking. 

When he is bent upon replying, he will c'vidence 
in an unmistakeable manner liis impatience for the 
opportunity. When it comes — he will spring to 
his feet with the animation of an athlete. And, 
supposing his wrath to have been really roused, '. 
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will seek no means to limit or moderate the 
intensity of its expression. We have seen him in 
a moment of more than nsual excitement^ in order 
to emphasise a sentence, snatch a book up, any 
book, the first that came to hand, and hurl it flat 
upon the table of the House with his impassioned 
utterance of the last words. 

In his pronimciation there is, ineradicably notice- 
able, the provincial t^ang of Lancashire. As for 
his voice, it is like a silver clarion. And the charm 
of that harmonious voice is this — that, after the 
delivery of a speech, four or five hours in its dura- 
tion, and (* teste* Hansard !) there have been such 
speeches, the closing words of the peroration will 
ring as clear as a bell upon the ear, without the 
faintest perceptible indication to the last of any- 
thing like physical exhaustion. It is a peculiarity 
of Mr. Gladstone's, moreover, that, throughout the 
longest of his paxliamentaiy orations, he never once 
refreshes his palate by means of either of those 
immemorial 'institutions' at Westminster, the 
* carafe ' or the orange. 

Instead of that he sips, at rare intervals, when 
any more than usually prolonged cheering on the 
part of the House occm^ to afibrd him the oppor- 
tunity, from a little colourless flask or cruet that 
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looks rather medicinal than convivial. Seeing that 
incomparable masters of biography, such as Plutarch 
and Suetonius, have not shrunk from minute 
details, such as the mention of Julius Caesar's habit 
of scratfhing his head, daintdy, with a single finger, 
so as not to disarrange his curls, one may here 
casually mention a kindred peculiarity Mr, Gladstone 
has of doing the like back-handedly with his thumb. 
The merest, the most insignificant tricks of 
manner, such as these, not unnaturally assume a 
ludicrously disproportionate importance, by glaring 
upon recognition in the instance of one who, as 
is the case with every great orator, stands con- 
spicuously forth for hours together in the presence 
and hearing of a large assembly — as in the instano* 
of Mr. Gladstone, in the presence of an augi 
assembly like the House of Commons — the centr 
figure upon which the gaze of every iadividui 
present is converged, the ' observed of all observei^^ 
literally ' learned in a note-book — set and connw 
by rote,' with every look, accent, gesture, syllable 
the subject of ceaseless and searching obsei 
tion. 

His Budget speeches have acquired a celebrity o 
their own : and they have won their peculiar fame j 
For the first time they rendered j 
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matters of finance — ^we will not say comprehensible, 
because that had been done frequently of com:se 
before by Chancellors of the Exchequer, but — won- 
derfully attractive and profoundly interesting. 

As expositions of necessarily immense complica- 
tions of detaO, they were of admirable lucidity 
throughout — a lucidity arising no less from the 
inimitably arranged sequence of the facts and figures 
enumerated, than from the exquisite precision and 
distinctness of their separate, and clearly indi- 
vidualised, explanation. The introduction of any- 
thing like rhetorical grace into the body or substance 
of these expositions was, as a matter of course, 
never in reason to be dreamt of. And hence it 
may have seemed at moments — as it evidently did 
in fact upon one occasion, to a cluster of the young 
princes of the royal family, grouped together among 
the listeners in the gallery immediately over the 
clock — a subject of amazement that there coidd 
ever, under any conceivable circimistances, have been 
oratorical fame acquired by discourses, the most 
telling portions of which, sentence after sentence, 
would ring out in the midst of thunders of applause, 
with some such closing syllables as these — * Three 
millions, two himdred and ninety-five thousand, 
four himdred and seventy-six poimds [and then. 
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after a momentaiy pause, 'wliile the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer glanced at a scrap of memorautla in 
his hand] fifteen shillings, and two-pence 
farthings.' 

Nevertheless, even in these, the more purely 
business portions of bis harrangue, there was— for 
those at least among his hearers who were really 
experts, so to speak, in. the matter of financial state- 
ments — awakened an interest amounting to nothing 
less than fascination. Listening to lilm at these 
times as, with incomparable dexterity he luxuriated 
among hia figures — doing, it seemed, just exactly 
what he liked with them — dealing with them spor- 
tively, now and then, in a sort of 'abandon' of 
arithmetical vivacity — it was for all the world like 
watching one of those Oriental performers — those 
Asiatic paragons of sleight-of-hand — tcssing up 
their gilded bulls, some light as pith, some heavy as 
lead, and scattering among these, here and there, a 
whirling cloud of knives, cateliing eaeli by the handle 
with unfailing adroitness, as they all pas-^ed from 
hand to hand in a glittering and ciicling maze, per- 
fectly wonderful to see I 

But, in the end—after by the hour marshalling 
his figures thus with admirable precision, sustaining 
the interest of his audience imflaggingly nil 
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while, his voice, as we have already said, still ringing 
clear and silvery as a bell down to the very close, 
his animation in no appreciable degree diminished, 
but on the contrary enhanced, his words— gaining 
force and strength, as he felt himself approaching 
the conclusion of his harangue— after the manner 
of the prairie fires — would seem at laBt, it is 
hardly hyperbolical to say, in their perfect mas- 
tery of all the figures he had been enimieratuig, to 
pour onward like a flame, sweeping the whole world 
of them before it. It was like the advance of the 
Homeric army— 

Ol 5' ip* laaVy iaaii t€ irvpl xOtav ttaa'a vifiotTo. 

Of those financial statements, however, we have 
now had the last — ^they are historical — ^they cannot 
be repeated. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from 1852 to 1855, and afterwards from 1859 to 
1866, altogether for about ten years, and those ten 
years, as nearly as might be, consecutively, is now, 
in 1869, First Lord of the Treasury. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Gladstone has to do, not as hitherto, 
exclusively with the organisation of a department, 
but with the moulding, chiefly imder his own hands, 
of the whole policy of the Imperial Government. 
He has to justify, as Head of a Ministry, the 
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reputation already won for himself as a depart- 
mental administrator. 

Will he, by the vigour of his, now for the first 
time, fully developed policy, fulfil the expectations 
he himself has awakened 1 The answer rests with 
himself. He has the ball at his foot. The present 
is for him an immense opportunity. By seizing it, by 
rightly using it — this, for him, golden opportunity — 
■will he enahle it to be said, according to the Poet 
Laureate's noble celebration of the Reign of Vic- 
toria, that he especially was foremost among thof 
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' atatesmen at her council met 

Wbu knew tlie Beoaoiis, wlicit to take 

Occasion l>y the tiantl, siid wake 

The bounda of freedom I'roader yet 

' By shaping some august decree 

Which kept her throne luiRliaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people's will, 
And compassed by thu inviolate sea.' 

Abundant materials there ai'e.just now scattered all 
around us, for the production, not of one alone, but 
of very many of these august decrees, each of which, 
■without exeeption, is eminently worthy of concentrat- 
ing upon itself the energies of even the most ambitious 
Slinistcr, of one aspiring to vindicate his right to the 
title at once of Patriot and of PhUauthropist. 

The diminution of Pauperism— the repression of 
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Crime — ^the extension of Education — ^the strengthen- 
ing of the National Defences — ^the economising of 
the National Expenditmre — ^the Codification of the 
Laws — ^the succouring more effectually, because 
more systematically, of the very helpless, by means 
of a wise and humane revision of our present system 
of Poor-Law Relief : these, and a variety of other, 
scarcely less urgently demanded, improvements, 
alike in the condition of the people and in the 
governance of the realm, open up before the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown a series of magnificent 
opportunities for the display of their sagacity as 
statesmen, of their loyalty as subjects, and of their 
beneficence as men. 

Upon Mr. Gladstone in particular devolves the 
responsibility, at this moment, of so directing the 
coimcils of his colleagues that, if such may be in 
any way possible, not one of these magnificent 
opportunities shall be lost. He has actually in his 
hands the power, as we conceive, of realising the 
majority at least of these dearly cherished popular 
aspirations. While, in his Cabinet, we shall hope to 
the very last that there will be found both the 
courage and the sagacity, through the united appli- 
cation of which, alone, to that end, the immense 
expectations of the hour can be fulfilled. 

R 2 
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Supposing that hope to be well-foundcJ, sup- 
posing, that is to say, that the political courage and 
the administrative capacity are there in this newly 
installed Ministry — Mr. Gladstone has around him, 
now, visible and reliable guai-antccs that the labouia 
of his Government may be caiTied to a successful 
issue. Inside the walls of the House of Commons 
be is backed by a body of supporters so powerful, 
numerically, that their majority is simply over- 
whelming. Out of doors, he is sustained by the whole 
force of Public Opinion. Out of doors, too, he has, 
besides this, distinctly in his favour, through the 
recognised organs of that Public OpLnioD, the active 
and energetic assistance of the great mass of the 
free and thoroughly outspoken Press of this 
country. 

Immediately confronting him, moreover, he has 
that idways heartening incentive to a powerful Minis- 
ter — an united, a vigilant, and, as we at least do firmly 
beheve, a not ungenerous Opposition. Added to all 
which, supported as be is by the Press, the Party. 
and the People, the Minister now undertaking the 
responsibihtiea of Office, possesses, as absolutely as 
any one of his predecessors, the earnest and cordial 
sympathy of the most Constitutional Sovereign 
who ever graced the glorious throne of England, 
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LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 



THE LORD HATHEBLEY. 



As Chancellor, every occupant of the Woolsack 
becomes, by right of his high oflSce, Keeper of the 
Royal Conscience. Originally the fact of his doing 
80 arose from the circumstance that this eminent 
dignitary was, almost by necessity, certainly by rule, 
an ecclesiastic. Since the time, however, when the 
custody of the Great Seal was awarded, in 1530, to 
Sir Thomas More, by King Henry VIIL, that 
symbol of sovereignty has been committed to tha 
care of lawyers, of courtiers, and of churchmen^ 
indiscriminately; though it may be added, that 
since its being placed, in 1592, in the hands of 
Serjeant Puckering, its possession has almost inva- 
riably been secured to a member of the legal pro- 
fession. 

In point of fact, within the interval of nearly 
three centuries which has since then elapsed, there 
has been but one solitary instance in which the 
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direction of the Court of Chancery has been 60-"^ 
trusted to any one but a lawyer — namely, betweei 
1621 and 1625, when the Seal was held by DrJ 
"Willianis, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, but at thav 
time Dean of Westminster. Notwithstanding all 
this, in spite of the secularisation thus, as it may be 
termed, of the august office of the Chancellorship, thej 
purely legal or forensic occupants of the Wools 
have continued to retain, have inherited, it mighlJ 
be said, from theii' eccleaiastieal prcdcccssoi-s the pre 
rogativG of being, at one and the same time, Cui 
todians of the Great Seal and Keepers of the Royal 
Conscience, 

And it is, especially as we take it, in that aImo( 
sacred capacity — namely, as Keeper of the EoyaJ 
Conscience — that the noble and learned Baron, now; 
taking precedence of every temporal peer of 1 
realm, has been advanced to the position of Lord 
High Chancellor. For, it undoubtedly so happene 
that the particular question, at this moment, pres»-j 
ing more urgently than any other upon the consi 
deration of the legislature, the very question whid 
may be said, quite accurately, to have caUod ' 
present Ministry into existence, is one in a realljfl 
peculiar manner afl'ecting the conscience of 
Sovereign. 
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It is a question so directly aflfecting the con- 
science of- the Sovereign, in truth, that its settle- 
ment involves to a certain extent a revision, or at 
any rate a reconsideration, of the Coronation Oath. 
Having said which, we would here at once add 
that, everything considered, perhaps no wiser selec- 
tion could by possibility have been made than the 
very one which has now led to the promotion of the 
Lord Justice of Appeal to the supreme dignity of 
the Chancellorship. Distinguished already himself 
as one of the most scrupulously conscientious Judges 
upon the bench, Lord Hatherley is at the same time 
a consistent and thorough-going Liberal, and, as a 
Churchman, one of the most zealous and devoted 
supporters of the Protestant Establishment. Her 
Majest/s Conscience is in tolerably safe keeping, 
therefore, we may take for granted, while entrusted 
to his guardianship. 

The Right Honourable WiUiam Page Wood, now 
Lord Hatherley, was bom on the 29 th of November, 
1801, being the second son of the late Sir Matthew 
Wood, Baronet, by Maria, daughter of John 
Page, Esq., of Woodbridge, Suflfolk. Sir Matthew 
himself was a man of mark, for inasmuch as he was 
for many years (for as many as thirty-seven years 
altogether) Member for the City, having besides 
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that been t'wice Lord Mayor of London, His rise 
in life, indeed, was sufficiently remarkable. 

Bom now more than a hundred years ago — 
namely, in 17C7, Matthew Wood, afterwards famous 
as a Liberal politician, as a Merchant Prince, and as 
one of the most enthusiastic champions of George 
the Fourth's unfortunate wife, Queen Caroline, \ 
the son of a serge manufacturer, of Tiverton, i 
Devonshire. As a child of eleven, he worked as 
one of the small ' hands' in his father's factory. At 
foiu'teen years of age, however, he was bound i 
prentice to one Mr. Newton, a Chemist and Dniggiflj 
of Exeter; and, after ser\ing his seven years, i 
engaged for a while in the di-ug trade . 
veller. 

Drawn towai'ds the metropolis, like so many other 
ambitions aspirants, by a natural wish to better his 
fortimes, he established himself in London first of 
all as a Chemist, but afterwards as a Hop Merchant. 
In the latter capacity liis energies and abilities soon 
rendered him eminently successful He acquired, 
in fact, a very considerable fortune by his industry 
and perseverance ; was chosen Alderman; served as 
Sheriff; and eventually, in 1S15, the year of i 
Peace, was elected Lord Mayor of the City t 
London. 
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Such waa the popularity won for himself during 
his Mayoralty, moreover, that, upon the approach of 
the time when the year of office would, in the 
natural course of things, run out, Alderman Wood 
was re-elected. And it was during his second year 
of Mayoralty, namely, in 1816, that he was for the 
fiist time returned by hk brother-citizens as M.P. 
for the City of London, 

That seat — ^to which he was invariably returned 
at the head of the poll, save only upon two occa- 
sions (1832 and 1841), when he was second — he 
retained, as already mentioned, uninterruptedly 
during the extraoidinarily lengthened interval of 
seven-and-thirty years altogether; in point of fact 
until his death, in the October of 1843, fuU of years 
and of honours, a city magnate and a veteran re- 
former. The Baronetcy, which was accorded to him 
in 1837, on her Majesty's accession, during the 
Premiership of Lord Melbourne, may be said to 
have been so awarded to him in that twofold 
character, namely, as a city magnate and as an 
eminent reformer. ' And he was worthy of the 
distinction. 

The * bloody hand* might well have been stamped 
upon the comer of his escutcheon, if only in remem- 
brance of his courageous conduct as Lord Mayor, on 
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the 2iid of December, 181G, when, rushing through 
the Royal Exchange for the purpose of intercepting 
them, and accompanied only by seven other civi- 
lians, he met an armed mob, ' red-handed,' as one 
may say, from shooting el man down on Snowhill, and 
himself seized several of the ringleaders. Subse- 
quently, when the riots of 1S16 had, through four 
years of chronic insubordination, developed into the 
notorious and infamous Thistlewood Conspiracy 
Alderman Wood, it is still remembered, upon 
morrow of the execution of the Ringleader aud las' 
accomplices, reprehended in the House of Commons, 
in the strongest terms, the conduct of the Govern* 
ment in engaging the services of George Edw; 
the miserable spy and informer. 

Whether justified or not in uttering those bi 
ing words of indignation, in 1820, he was more i. 
justified, he covered himself with honour, in 181l 
by generously saving from the gallows three 
happy men, who had then been doomed to death at 
the hands of the hangman upon the perjured 
evidence of three wretched policemen. AVhate' 
opinions may have been entertained by his con1 
porarics in regard to the public conduct of Alder-^ 
man Wood, but one feeling prevailed through- 
out the countiy in reference to the course puram 
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by him in that lamentable matter of dispute 
between George the Fourth and Queen Caroline. 

Immediately before the King's coronation, if was 
he who accompanied the Queen from St. Omer, 
through Calais and Dover, on by rapid stages to 
London, where her Majesty, on the evening of the 
6th of Jime, 1820, passed through the crowded 
streets in the midst of the most enthusiastic cheering, 
to her temporary place of residence in the metropolis 
for some little time to come — Alderman Wood's town 
house, in South Audley Street, Mayfair. There, in 
effect. Queen Caroline remained until her removal, 
on the 3rd of August, to her own suburban 
dwelling at Brandenburg House in Hammersmith. 
Sustained as the unhappy Queen was throughout 
her trial by the resplendent genius and indomitable 
determination of her two illustrious coimsel. Lord 
Denman and Lord Brougham, then, of course, stUl 
both of them commoners, there can be no question 
whatever that her Majesty received comfort and 
assistance of inexpressible importance to her at that 
time, from the chivalrous hands of the brave-hearted 
and loyal Alderman. 

Although the fortune acquired by Sir Matthew 
Wood, through his own commercial enterprises, was, 
as we have already said, very considerable indeed, it 
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was enonnously increased by the property Tie- 
queathed to him Borae years afterwards by old 
Jeminy Wood, the Banker, of Gloucester. Allow- 
ing for all the deductions that had to be made from 
that property, as a whole, in the way of litigation, 
before the moneys could actually be secured and 
handled, Sir Matthew "Wood, it is calculated, moi 
have obtained, by that one ' coup/ at the least, aoiU 
250,000?. And it is not to every Miser's hoai 
ings that so fair an end is ensured. 

It is worthy of notice here that, among i 
possessions thus obtained by the family of 
present Lord Chancellor, was that very estate ( 
Hatherley in Gloucestershire, from which he '. 
selected his title on being raised to the peen 
And we are here tempted to remark, by the i 
that among the very earliest recollections of c 
own childhood, ia that same old ivy-mantl«j 
dwelling-hoiise of Hatherley Court, now so inn 
mately associated, from this time forth, with 
eminent dignity of the Cliancellorship. 

Educated fii-st of all at AVinchester, and ; 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, William Paj 
Wood even in Ids academic career won for hirast 
distinction. He graduated with higli, if not the 
highest honours. He was the twenty-fourth wraoi^ 
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gler on obtaining his degree of B.A. in 1824; 
three years afterwards, becoming M.A., namely in 

1827. 

Between those two dates, namely in 1825, he 
obtained a Fellowship, which he retained for up- 
wards of four years, in point of fact until his 
marriage in the January of 1830, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Major Moor, of Great Barkings, 
Suflfolk Prior to his marriage, he had, in the 
Michaelmas Term of 1827, on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, been called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, of 
which he has long since become one of the 
Benchers. His silk gown he received in 1845, 
as the reward, under the cabalistic initials of 
Q.C., of eight-and-twenty years' devotion to his 
profession. 

In our rapid enumeration of the salient incidents 
in his life, it will be enough to mention here the 
fact that the whole of his Parliamentary career ex- 
tended over less than six years altogether. Entering 
the House of Commons for the first time as Member 
for the City of Oxford, in the autumn of 1847, 
having been returned by that constituency during 
the (Jeneral Election which had just then taken 
place in August, he was again returned at the next 
General Election, namely, in that of July, 1852. 
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By the 5th of January in the following year, how- 
ever, hia seat was vacated. For, he had then, in- 
point of feet, received hia nomination to the Vice- 
Chancellorship. 

Within this brief interval of no more than six 
years in the House of Commons, nevertheless, he 
had held two offices of some — one of them, indeed, 
of considerable — importance. He was hi the first 
place for about two years — it was between 1849 and 
1851 — Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
"RTiile, in the March of the year last mentioned, he 
was nominated to the Solicitor-Generalahip, receiv- 
ing immediately afterwards, as a matter of com 
the honour of Knighthood. 

Before one twelvemonth had elapsed, howevi 
he had resigned his enviable post as Sohcitc 
General. He has himself very recently, in 
course of a reply to a congratulatory address 
sented to him by his brother parishioners of Wa 
minster, explained the cause of that pu: 
voluntary resignation. Placed by the Liberal pai 
in that position, he found that ' it entailed 
him so large an amoimt of Lite work and 
interfered with his duties of domestic life ana 
comfort of home that he felt bound to relinquish 
his lionourable position.' The resignation thus exi% 
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plained must be pronounced to have been in every- 
way eminently characteristic. 

For fifteen years Sir William Page Wood dis- 
charged with unfaltering assiduity ike high judicial 
duties devolving upon him as Vice-Chancellor. 
From the January of 1853 to the February of 
1868, he evidenced that serene impartiality and that 
imperturbable equanimity which have obteined for 
him,- quite as certainly as either his profomid 
learning or his penetrating judgment, the eminent 
reputation he has so long enjoyed as an equity 
lawyer. Advanced at the latter date, that is in the 
February of last year, to the yet higher post of 
Lord Justice of Appeal, he found himself, before the 
close of 1868, quite unexpectedly, as he frankly tells 
us, raised to the highest post of all — ^that appertaining 
to the Lord Hio:h Chancellor. 'I never had the 
least hope,' these are his own words, *I never had 
the least hope that I should ever occupy the high 
and distinguished position I now hold.' Simul- 
taneously with his election to the Woolsack he was 
created a Baron, being called to the House of Peers 
by the title of Lord Hatherley. 

Associated with one of the two ancient Uni- 
versities in the character of an * alumnus,' and with 
the other in that of a Parliamentary representative. 
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it seems only natural to find that in 1851 hei 
made an honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, and in 1865 a 
honorary LL-D. of Cambridge. It is interesting, I 
also, in the remembrance of the Premier's intimate ] 
relations "with that particular College, to recall to 
mind the fact that the eminent lawyer, who has ! 
now been selected by him to be the new Lord | 
Chancellor, was, some time since, enrolled at Oxfords 
an honorary Student of Christchurch. 

In recognition of his high intellectual attainnienti ' 
Lord Hathcrley has long ago Iwen numbered among -j 
the FeUo'ws of the Koyal Society, as well as of the ] 
Royal Society of Literature. One contribution 
of considerable importance he has made, within 
this last twelvemonth, not simply to our own but 
to tlie world's literature. It is a work published 
by Mr, Murray, in 18G8, entitled 'The Continuity 
of Scripture as declared by the Testimony of Our« 
Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles.' ^ 

It evidences in a remarkable manner his critical 
acumen and his bibhcal erudition, but far more 
than either his profoimd and absolute faith in 
the Divine Tnjth of Revelation and Christianity. 
There is something more than a mere coiueidenee 
to be discerned in the circumstance that, in an age 
exceptionally and not veiy enviably distinguished i 
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by its having produced so many instances of 
peculiar, and some of them unparalleled, audacity 
in unbelief — ^when a French Hosee has laid his 
unhallowed hand upon more than the Ark of 
Salvation, when an English Niebuhr, or rather 
would-be Niebuhr, has dealt with the Pentateuch as 
though it were some blotted and spurious Palimpsest 
— ^that precisely in the midst of these astounding 
manifestations of incredulity in regard to all that 
Christians of every denomination cherish with a 
love and veneration beyond all the powers of 
language to express, there should have been very 
conspicuously here amongst us two gifted claimants 
for immediate elevation to the woolsack — lawyers, 
not ecclesiastics — ^who should, each of them, in a 
signal manner, have given, as Sir Roundell Palmer 
has done, as Lord Hatherley has done, attestations 
of their impUcit credence in the great fundamental 
truths of religion, the one by an exquisite con- 
tribution to Hymnology, the other by a profound 
and thoroughly logical exposition of the Continuity 
of the Scriptures. 

Sir Eoundell Palmer, by reason of his conscien- 
tious antagonism to the proposed disestablishing 
and disendowing of the Irish Church, has been 
debarred from all hope even of attaining, at this 
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juncture at least, the highest dignity of all in his I 
profession. Lord Hatherley, as a consistent Liberal, 
has bad the grandest of all the judicial prizes 
drop, unsought, into his poasession. Senior by- 
eleven years, though the latter is, to the memb« 1 
for Richmond, they are, in one sense at least, con- 
temporaries; their popularity has advanced side by 
side ; their reputations have been matured at least 
simultaneously. 

And simultaneously, it has so happened 
regard to these two eminent lawyers, or very I 
nearly simultaneously, they have — quite apart from I 
any notion whatever of in any way furthering J 
their professional fortunes or personal ambition- 
given to the world, in the days of M. Renan and ] 
of Dr. Colenso, the moat striking and emphatic | 
evidences of their own unwavering faith in the 1 
articles of belief comnaon to all Christendom.- j 
Again, we say, this is more than simply a coinci- 1 
dence. It is a fact fiill, as we conceive, of . 
profound and consolatory significance. 

It is a significance, the consolatory force of which j 
may be regarded aa applicable also to the veiyJ 
question now at this moment, more lu'gcntly thanJ 
any other demanding the consideration of thel 
Legislature, now when her Majesty's Ministers are | 
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proposmg to both Houses the sweeping away of 
the Irish Church as an institution, and when the 
responsibility of carrying that proposition success- 
fully through the Lords will be entrusted to no less 
earnest and devoted a Churchman than the noble 
and learned lord now Prolocutor of that branch of 
the Legislature and — ^we end where we began — 
Keeper of the Queen's Conscience. 
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LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 



or 
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A President of the Coimcil has hitherto implied 
a personage combining witiiin himself a number of 
lemaxkable qualifications. The office has seemed 
to necessitate the mingling together, in its possessor, 
of ancient descent, mature age, lengthened Ministerial 
experience, and a widely recognised reputation. A 
great patrician, a large landed proprietor, a Nestor 
in politics, a privy councillor, entertaining, it may 
be, strong party opinions, but with a judgment, 
nevertheless, held in equilibrium by an almost 
judicial equanimity, such would, by preference be 
the man selected, beyond all others, for this position, 
by any statesman entrusted with the responsibility 
of constructing an Administration. 

And, perhaps, no better instances could be ad* 
duced of perfect fitness for the Presidency of the 
Council than two which may be here at once par- 
ticularised, both occurring in the present reign, one 
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\mder a "Whig Groveriiment, one under a Tory 
Government, one in the Cabinet of Lord Russell, 
one in the Cabinet of Lord Derby — the Marquess of 
Lansdowne and the Marquess of Salisbury. Eack 
from a party point of view, of course — that, how- 
ever, being inevitable, under any circumstances — 
might, without anything like exaggeration, be 
spoken of as a sort of ideal President of the Council 

Eemembering them, we become fastidious, Mr. 
Gladstone, however, has had to chose from the 
materials immediately around him, and to succeed 
in his Cabinet-making as he best might under the 
actual emergency. Looking about in search of the 
likeliest peer for the place, that is, according to his 
own notion as to the fitness of things in this matter 
of the Presidency of the Council, he has selected the 
Earl de Grey and Ripen as, everything considered, 
the one best fitted in his estimation for that dia- 
tinguished office, the holder of which has precedence 
by a statute as remote as the 31 Hen. VIII., c. 10., 
next after the Lord High Chancellor. 

The selection thus maile, it should be said at 
once, is not precisely what the public had antici- 
pated. But the occasion out of which the present 
Ministry has emerged, lias, no doubt, had its exigen- 
cies — many of these, moreover, being altogethf 
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beyond the reach even of our conjectures. Accept- 
ing the decision of the responsible Minister for such 
as it is, nevertheless, the choice made is not 
altogether widiout its accompanying solace, seeing 
that the President of the Coimcil of to-day is the 
immediate successor, in that illustrious position, 
of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 

The Eight Honourable George Frederick Samuel 
Bobinson, third Earl de Grey, second Earl of Eipon, 
second Viscount Goderich, fourth Baron Grantham, 
was bom in London, on the 24th October, 1827, 
his father, known to fame previously in English 
history by the whimsical nickname of * Prosperity 
Bobinson,' being at the time Prime Minister. 
- It was in more ways than one, as it happened, an 
exceedingly odd, if it were not even a wholly un- 
paralleled, distinction, his having being bom 
thus during the period of his father's Premiership* 
For, amoDg all Ministries, that very one, the 
Ministry of Lord Goderich, was incomparably the 
most short-lived, the most feebly held together from 
its commencement, the most agitated during the 
narrow term of its existence, the most colourless in 
its general character, the most fatuous and bungling 
in its indications of anything like a policy, and 
certainly, of all Cabinets that could be named, the 
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one least of all regretted when it happily died the 
death through the sheer force of internal dis- 



It waa while Lord dc Grey and Eipon's father, 
the future Premier during an interval of scarcely 
five months altogether, was presiding over the 
financial department as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
towards the close of Lord Liverpool's Government, 
that he earned for himself that name of ' Prosperity 
Eobinson/ which still preserves to after-times the 
remembrance of his sanguine views as to the 
material condition of the country immediately 
before the disastrous panic of 1825. In enters 
taining those hopeful and even confident views as 
to the prosperity of the whole mercantile com- 
munity, there ia little question, nevertheless, that he 
was then, in a great measure, justified by appear- 
ances. His auguries for the lengthened continuance 
of that, as it proved, most Seeting prosperity, were 
appallingly falsified, almost immediately afterwards, 
by a series of ruinous bankruptcies, the results 
simply of gambling investments, and of the moat 
wantonly extravagant speculation. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies in Mr. 
Canning's Administration (an office filled by him 
afterwards in the Cabinet of Lord Grey), Viscom 
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Godeiich found himself, on the 8th of August, 
1827, by reason simply of the untimely and 
lamented death of his political chief, suddenly 
tbmst forward into the, for him, unduly con- 
spicuous position of First Lord of the Treasury. 
That position, through contentions and heartburn- 
ings the most galling that could well be imagined, 
he retained only imtil the 8th of the following 
January, by the 26th of which month the slackened 
leins of the Government were gathered up anew in 
the iron grasp ofthe Duke of Wellington. Meanwhile, 
on the 24th of October, as before mentioned, that 
son had been bom to the Prime Minister, Lord 
Gk)derich, who is now President of the Council in 
Mr. Gladstone's Cabinet. 

During his father's lifetime, the present Earl de 
Grey and Eipon was already earning for himself a 
repute of his own politically — as a member of Par- 
liament, that is, simply, not as an administrator. 
For some years he occupied a seat in the House of 
Commons, as representative for one or other of the 
great constituencies of Yorkshire. On the 9th of 
July, 1852, for example, he was first of all returned 
as M.P. for Kingston-upon-Hull. Having been un- 
seated on petition, however, in 1853, he was, on 
the 23rd of April in that year, elected by the 
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Liberala of Hudderafield, for which borough he sat 
until the dissohition of Pai'liament in 1857. 

At the general election immediately ensuing, he 
was chosen knight of the shire for the West Riding, 
a seat illustrious as having been already occupied 
by Eieliard Cobden, and Henry Lord Brougham. 
Jhat seat Lord Goderich continued to hold until — 
now exactly ten years ago — he succeeded, in 1859, 
first of all on the death of liis father, and afterwards 
on the death of his uncle, to the honour of the 
peerage, inherited by him in the shape of two dis- 
tinct earldoms. It wa-s a coincidence, his acquiring 
both of them thus within the same twelvemonth, 
within a few months of each other — succeeding his 
father, Frederic John, as Earl of Eipon, on the 38th 
of January, and succeeding liis uncle, Thomas Philip, 
as Earl de Grey, on the 14th of November. 

Of the latter it may be here remarked, by the 
way, that if he had Bot acliieved the distinction, 
such as it was, obtained by the former, of having 
been five montlis Prime Minister of England, he 
had at any rate in his time for three years been 
the Viceroy of Ireland. Together with his estates 
in Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire, the heir to those 
now united titles, came into possession — besides his 
barony of 1761, his viscountcy of 1827, and ] 
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brace of earldoms, the one of 1816, the other of 
1833 — of an ancient baronetcy dating back as far 
as 1690. 

Already — eight years before coming into his 
double inheritance — ^married, in 1851, to Henrietta 
Anne Theodosia, the eldest daughter of Captain 
Henry Vyner and grand-daughter, also, it should 
be said, of the first Earl de Grey — the present 
Earl de Grey and Ripon was, while yet known 
simply by his courtesy title as Viscount Goderich, 
receiving evidences of anticipatory recognition, as 
it may be called, of his future position as a 
coimty magnate. A Deputy-Lieutenant and a 
Magistrate of both his coxmties, that is of the 
North and West Ridings of Yorkshire, and of 
Lincolnshire aa well, he was taking part conspi- 
cuously, even then, in that popular movement 
towards the organisation of something like a 
National Guard here in England, his interest in 
which makes him claim now among his titles that 
of Honorary Colonel of the first battalion of the 
West Yorkshire Rifle Volunteers. 

Viscount Goderich, however, no sooner passed 
from the House of Commons into the House of 
Lords, on the death of his two predecessors, than 
the member of Parliament developed into an 
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administrator. Between his inheritance of Ills 
father's earldom in January, and of his uncle's 
earldom in November, he had — it was on the 
18th of June, 1859 — taken office in Lord Pahner- 
ston's Government. The position then allotted 
to him was that of Under-Secretary of State 
for War : and the duties of the post he continued 
to discharge with creditable assiduity until the 
January- of 1861, when, because of the Right 
Honourable Sidney Herbert's removal to the House 
of Lords ujjon his elevation to the peerage as 
Lord Herbert of Lea, the Earl de Grey and Ripon 
was transferred for a while to the position of 
Under-Secretarj' of State for India. Eventually, 
however, he was restored to his former position 
as Under-Secretary at the War Office, a position 
he still continued to occupy, until the death of 
the then Secretary of State for that department, 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, on the 13th of April, 
1863, led to his immediate advancement. 

That vacancy afforded hira for the first time 
a seat in the Cabinet. Before April had passed 
by he was awom in a Privy Councillor : and from 
the 1st of May, 1863, until the Premier's death 
on the IStli of October, 1865, Lord de Grey 
and Ripon was the Secretary for War in the 
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PaJmerston Government. The reconstruction of 
the Cabinet immediately afterwards, under Earl 
Russell s premiership, left Lord de Grey and Ripon 
for a while still at his post as War Secretary ; but 
from that Secretaryship of State he was, in the 
February of 1866, removed to another, the Secre- 
taryship of State for India coupled with the Pre- 
sidency of the Council of India, his tenure of which 
office, however, terminated as soon afterwards as 
the 26th of the following June, when the Ministers 
collectively gave in their resignation. 

Scarcely five years at the War Office, therefore, 
constitute the sum total of the Earl de Grey and 
Ripon's claim upoD public consideration in his 
capacity as an administrator. He has the advan- 
tage, however, among his contemporaries, of finding 
himself raised above the mass of them by a head 
and shoulders — standing as he does upon a sort 
of double elevation — that of two earldoms rolled 
into one. 

The son of a Prime Minister, the nephew of 
a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, heir to both; 
himself ex-M.P. for the West Riding, ex-Secretary 
of State for War, ex-Secretary of State for a brief 
while for India^ he has now become Lord President 
of the Council We can't help seeing him through 
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a lens so very magnifying. We can't help hear- 
ing liiTn, he talks to ns through such a big q>eakiiig 
trumpet 
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The office of Lord Privy Seal is one so purely 
ornamental of its kind, that it would really seem 
only in the fitness of things that it should, under 
present influences, be forthwith abolished. Scarcely 
have Ministers been installed in power, when a 
Commissionership in the Inland Eevenue Office, 
becoming vacated by death, is swept away as super- 
fluous. Hardly have the sticklers for administrative 
economy had time to congratulate themselves and 
the country at large upon this yearly saving of a 
couple of cool thousands, when a gallant old 
Admiral, breathing his last at Greenwich Hospital, 
enables them to exult over the saving of three 
thousand a year more, because of the authorities 
inmiediately resolving that the thereby vacated 
Grovemorship of our English Invalides shall be filled 
up no longer — ^the snuggest berth of all for poor 
Jack being thus cleared out of view as quickly as 
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how a stag of ten can be found browsing undis- 
turbed in the foreground, actually rubbing the 
elbows of the deadliest marksmen, and answering 
only a single purpose, that any body can mention, 
namely, that of lending to the whole scene the added 
charm of one more touch of the picturesque. 

The character of the individual Minister appointed 
to an office in itself superfluous, can happily, as we 
know, impart to it, for the time being, a certain 
air of importance. It is because of this, perhaps, 
that even those colleagues of Lord Kimberley, who 
are the most zealous advocates of a systematic and 
comprehensive retrenchment in regard to our 
administrative expenditure, reconcile themselves to 
the anomaly of countenancing the stately sinecure 
he now enjoys, regarding his nomination as Lord 
Privy Seal with sentiments, even, it may be, of 
complacency. For, although as yet but in the early 
prime of his life, the noble lord has already dis- 
tinguished himself in several eminent and most 
responsible positions, evidencing during the course 
of his, even now, varied career, abilities of no ordi- 
nary kind— administrative, diplomatic, and govern- 
mental. He has been a great ambassador; he has 
been two years Viceroy in Ireland; he haa had 
upwards of six years' experiience as Under-Secretary 
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of State at the Foreign Office, ami has, besides that, 
discharged for a while the same functions at the 
India Board. 

A statesman of forty-three years of age with such 
credentials — who has already been Envoy Exti-aor- 
dinaiy to Eussia, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Under-Secretary of State in two administrations — 
may be tolerated foi' an interval while he takes his 
seat for the first time in a Cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal, if only in remembrance of his previous good 
services to the State, and in remembrance also of 
his long line of official predecessors. Antecedent 
to the date of her Majesty's accession, the nation 
assented without complaint to the induction to the 
office of Lord Privy Seal, of ^Ministers like Lord 
Duncannon, and the Earl of Ross1}ti, and the Duke 
of Portland ; it may, therefore, be expected now to 
tolerate for a while the instalment, in that same 
comfortably padded Chair of State, of a Minister 
who has already laboured so assiduously in the 
, services of the Crown and countiy as its present 
occupant, the Earl of Kimbcrley. 

The Right Honourable John Wodehouse, third 
Baron of that title, and first Earl of Kimbcrley, 
was born on the 7th of January, 1826 — succeeding 
to the Barony of AVodehouse a little more than 
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twenty years afterwards, on the 29th of May, 1846, 
upon the death of his grandfather. At the time of 
coming thus to his titles — for he inherited, besides 
the barony created in 1797, a baronetcy created as 
far back as 1611 — he was still, as the date shows, 
in his minority, he had still to complete his academic 
education. That education had commenced at 
Eton, and was finished at the University of Oxford, 
where, as a Student of Christ Church, as his col- 
league the Prime Minister had been before him, he 
graduated, with some distinction, in 1847, at the 
time of his receiving his degree as B.A. being first- 
class in classics. 

Succeeding his grandfather, John, the second 
Baron Wodehouse, as we have seen, while he himself 
was yet in his minority, the young peer, on coming 
of age, had to enter upon a parliamentary career as 
a ^trician ^.de. U^fka^W oTlving had 
no pMliamentaiy experience of tie popular branch of 
the Legislature. He, nevertheless, gave such indi- 
cations of a genuine aptitude for political life, that, , 
barely six years had elapsed after his attainment 
of his majority, when he was selected by Lord 
Aberdeen, on the formation of the memorable 
Coalition Government, as one of the Under-Secre- 
taries of State, and that one, moreover, in some 
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respects the most importiint of them all. the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

To that office, Lord Wodehouse was appointe<l in 
the December of 1852, and he continued to occupy 
it uninterruptedly during upwards of four years, 
first of all under tlie premiership of Lord Aberdeen, 
and afterwards under that of Lortl Palmerston, 
until, in 1856, he was especially chosen by the 
latter to imdertake — and that, too, remember, 
immediately after the close of the Crimean war — 
the delicate and i-esponsible mission of revi'ving 
amicable relations with the Court of Russia, as her 
Britannic Majesty's Ambassador at St. Petersburg. . 

The selection of Lord Wodehouse for sach a 
mission, at such a moment, and by such a statesman 
JUS Lord Palmerston, himself a consummate master 
of diplomacy, and as keen-sighted a man of the 
world as ever presided over the councils of ft 
Government, was in itself as a blue ribbon, a gold 
medal, a crown of honour to the young Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, so- 
going forth, with those weighty credentials, from'] 
Victoria to Alexander. At the Court of the Czar, 
his Excellency remained for about two yeai-s, namely^- 
from 1856 to 1858, acquitting himself of hia ambas^ 
sadorial duties throughout the whole time in 
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manner satisfactory alike to his own and to the 
Eussian Government. 

Having returned to England from his successful 
mission at St. Petersburg, Lord Wodehouse, imme- 
diately upon the formation of Lord Palmerston's 
second Cabinet, on the breaking up of Lord Derby's 
second Administration, was replaced, on the 19 th of 
June, 1859, in his former office as Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign AflFairs. At that, to him, 
familiar post he remained, in eflfect, until the 14 th 
of August, 1861, when he retired from the adminis- 
trative toils of th§ department. 

During the course of 1863, he was sent out once 
more by his political chief on another diplomatic 
mission of similar delicacy to, but of far greater 
difficulty than, the one already committed to his 
hands, in 1856, by Viscoimt Palmerston. It was a 
special mission this time, to the North of Europe, 
with a view to the adjustment, if possible, by 
pacific negotiations, of those extraordinary dynastic 
and international complications known as the 
Schleswig-Holstein question— a gordian knot impos- 
sible to be unravelled, as the event proved, and only 
to be snapped asunder at last, and shattered to 
atoms, by the blinding fusillade of the Prussian 
needle-guns on the field of Sadowa. 
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It was in 1S64, Lord Palmerston being still in 
the plenitude of his ministerial power, that Lord 
Wodchouse was, for awhile, Under-Secretary of 
State for ludia. from which post he was speedily 
enough removed, however, to one of considerably 
more importance. As the autumn advanced, it 
Ikocame evident to all who had the happiness of 
knowing him, that the late Earl of Carlisle, then 
the jwpular Lonl-Lieutenant of Ireland, could not 
j>ossibly long sun-ive the only too paiufuUy-manifeat 
break-up of his constitution. He breathed his last, 
in ]>oint of fact, on the 5th of December. It waa 
urgently necessan-, however, some time before then, 
that his successor, as ^^ee^oy, shoidd be appointed. 
And nguin the Pn'mier showed his sense of the 
general capacity of Lord Wodehouse, by selecting 
him for the vicc-rvgal office, as he had some years 
prc\-iously selected him for the office of Ambassador 
at the court of St. Petersburg. 

From the Novemlwr of 18G4 to the July of 1866, 
Lord Wodehouse conducted the government of 
Ireland so wisely and sagaciously, during a period 
of pmfound solicitude, that he secured to himself, by 
Ilia mingled firmness and himiamt)^ the reputation 
of having been — in the very teeth of Fenianism — 

I of the most generous, as well as one of the very 
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ablest of her Lord-Lieutenants. His occupancy of 
the vice-regal throne only ceased, it should be 
added, because of the disappearance of Lord 
Eussell's Government, and the installation of the 
new Cabinet, involving, according to rule, a change 
in his high and enviable appointment. 

The ex-Premier had not, however, placed his 
own and his colleagues' resignation in the hands of 
the Sovereign, without, according to her viceroy in 
L*eland9 a signal evidence of the national recognition 
of his distinguished services-services obviously of 
the very first importance, preserving intect, as they 
had been conspicuously instrumental in doing, the 
loyalty and tranquillity of an integral part of her 
Majesty's dominions. Hence, and distinctly for 
that reason. Lord Wodehouse, on the 1st of Jime, 
1866, was created Earl of Kimberley. As a con- 
temporaneous, but, of course, comparatively insigni- 
ficant circumstance, it may be mentioned that, in 
the same year, he was appointed Lord Steward of 
Norwich Cathedral. 

Scarcely a year after he had inherited his barony, 
not far short of twenty years before he had won 
his earldom, Lord Kimberley, then of course. Lord 
Wodehouse, in 1847, having but a few months 
before attained his majority, married the Lady 
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FIcRBoe Vib^&bam, tbe cUeA daughter of Uiel 
tlnid and het Enl of CSire — the title being novl 
***™*^ 1W — W*— of CtaR liaving paased 01^ 1 
ef Tiev on Ae deatli (^ her father, the wife of 
the Livd Fnry Seal has had the eatisfactiou of 
iM^knMirtg anodia' CMMom sectired to her own 
deBeendantB by the Uending together, in great 
pofalk serviees to Crown and country, of that 
dTism and loyaltv from the union of which, as a J 
nde, all the honours of the peerage axe produced. 

What opportunity there may be for any furthtf J 
display of either on the pott of Lord Kimberley, novl 
that, as one may say, he has been thus superbly! 
cushioned in the Cabinet, as Lord Pri^y Seal, mustl 
remain problematical But at least he can delibe-l 
rate with his colleagues in regard to one or anotha 
of their respective departments — in which 
judging simply from his antecedents, we have thel 
satisfaction at any rate of believing that he ^ 
advise them discreetly and sagaciously, as a state 
man claiming to be at once a Liberal and 
Constitutionalist. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE man, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the phrase, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not He represents, in point of fact, but one 
person, and that is himself. He has sat for sixteen 
years in the House of Commons, and within that 
interval has been returned to Parliament by three 
constituencies — one in Middlesex, one in Wiltshire, 
one in Worcestershire. And, of those three consti- 
tuencies, there is but one alone that could be in any 
way accurately described, in the conventional mean- 
ing of the words, as a popular constituency. As 
for Calne, his late parliamentary resting-place in 
Wiltshire, that was so clearly and recognisedly a 
dose borough, or a pocket borough, or however else 
it may be termed, that, among the moderate dis- 
franchisemente which took place in the carrying 
of the Beform Bill of 1867, it passed out of 
existence. 
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While, with respect to his present electioneering 
haven of repose, the newly enfranchised University j 
of London, it might almost Ix". spoken of correctly a 
a purely in-doora constituency, a constituency in »1 
library, or at any rate in the halls and galleries of i 
great collegiate establishment, where the breath of ■ 
popular clamour is altogether inaudible, and wher^ | 
in the combined instances of so eminently intcUee-. J 
tual a candidate, and — having regard to their aapl-^ 
rations at least — we may add of so eminent! 
intellectual a body of parliamentary electors, the'l 
selection made is one honourable alike to the memr* 1 
ber thus chosen, and to the possessors of the faii^l 
chise thus choosing him, we will not say merelyl 
unanimously, but by acclamation. 

In reality, therefore, Mr. Lowe, during aU the* 
sixteen years of his legislative career, hag, strictlyl 
speaking, we would insist, sat only for one while I 
in the House of Commons as member for what ia I 
called a popular constituency. And then, by way I 
of retaliation upon him for so doing, he very nearly! 
got his head broken by his own constituents. The 1 
disgraceful incident, we should presume, must be ^ 
still borne remorsefully in recollection at Kidder- 
minster. But, whether or not the electors there have 
the decency now to regret it, the fact that their dia- J 
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tinguished member, now lost to them as such for 
ever, was once mobbed through the streets of that 
borough, serves to emphasise our previous statement, 
as with the ' kplomb ' of a brickbat, that he was then, 
that he is still to this day, that he must always con- 
tinue to be, solely and exclusively his own repre- 
sentative. 

Thoroughly realising the force and significance of 
the circumstance that Mr. Lowe is, as one may say, 
constitutionally disqualified from appealing with 
any chance of success to any body of men that 
could be named to return him to the House of Com- 
mons as really their representative, and thoroughly 
realising at the same time the value of his own 
individual opinions, evpn when we find that we can 
least agree with them, we regard the course pursued 
by the newly-created constituency of the University 
of London, in selecting him as their first member, 
with feelings only to be adequately expressed as 
those of gratitude. For, we could not have spared 
him fi-om the House. There, in the political, not in 
the slang meaning of the word, he is in himself a 
Party. Crotchety he may be, one-sided he often is, 
fly oflF at a tangent his theories do occasionally — 
but, for all that, he is a Power down there at West- 
minster, wherever he may chance to sit at the mo- 
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ment, whether on a back beuch, or below the g 
way, or, as now, among the few chosen Miniatera 
of the Crown having a seat in the Cabinet. 

The Right Honourable Kobert Lowe was bom iaJ 
1811 at Bingham, in Nottinghamshire. He is the'l 
son of the late Rev. Robert Lowe, then the Rector I 
of Bingham, by Ellen, the second daughter of the J 
late Rev, Reginald Pynder, Rector of Madresfield, in I 
Worcestershire. Having received the rudiments of 1 
his education at Winchester, he was removed thence J 
in due course to the University of Oxford, where he .-I 
was entered as a Student of Magdalen. In 1833 he I 
graduated as B.A. with high honours, being first-cliiss 1 
in classics, and second-class in mathematics. It was I 
in 1836 that he took his degree as M,A., but the year j 
prior to that he had been elected a Fellow of I 
Magdalen. His fellowship he held, however, for j 
scarcely one twelvemonth, in consequence of his I 
marrying, in 1836, Georgiua, the second daughter of I 
Greorge Orred, Esq., of Aigbui'th House, near Liver- 
pool. 

Settling in Oxford for some years, he there obtained 
considerable eminence as a private tutor, coaching 
in the academic curriculum, with the skill of matu- 
rity, many who were as nearly as possible of hia ] 
own age ; and that so effectually, that more than 
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one among them has since attained, thanks in no 
small degree to the influence of his instruction, dis- 
tinction among his own immediate contemporaries. 
Having appUed himself by preference, however, to 
the study of the law, he threw up his professional 
engagements in tuition at the University, shortly 
after the Hilary Term of 1842, having during that 
time been called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn on the 
27th of January. His intention, nevertheless, was 
not to practise as a barrister in England ; for in that 
same year, 1842, he took his departure from this 
country to the antipodes, settling down, as it 
appeared for some time, as a permanent resident in 
Australia. There, in fact, he remained for about 
eight years altogether. 

Within a year after his arrival in the colony he 
obtained a seat in the CJoimcil, a seat which he con- 
tinued to hold uninterruptedly for seven years 
namely, until 1850, the date of his return home- 
wards. Two years before that date, however, the 
Hon. Kobert Lowe had, in 1848, been elected as 
Member for Sydney to the Colonial Parliament. 

Returning to England, as we have said, in 1850, 
two years after that — ^it was on the 8th of July, 
1852 — ^he was successful in obtaining an entrance 
into a far grander arena, one worthier of his powers 
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as a debater, and, we will now hope, yet more of his 
capacities as au administrator — the ex-Member for 
Sydney gaining admission then for the first time to i 
the House of Commons as M.P. for the borough of I 
Kidderminster. His maiden speech, deHvered not J 
very long after his entrance into the House, we our- 
selves perfectly well remember hearing — remember, i 
as the phrase is, as though it were but an incident 
of yesterday. His Australian reputation had pre- 
ceded him : added to which he had, already, since i 
his retiuTi homewards, within that brief interval, ac- 
quired another and a wholely distinct reputation — 
the reputation of a journalist. Immediately upoa | 
his rising, amidst eager cries of ' New Member — 
there ensued, what is most unusual when merely a 
new member rises, a really breathless silence — one i 
of those momentary pauses when, as the absurd 
expression is, ' You might have heai'd [which you 
couldn't possibly] a pin drop.' 

Directly afterwards — when the Member for 
Kidderminster had begun speaking — there were 
whispered words, here and there faintly audible about \ 
the House, in explanation of this silence, words of 
tribute less to the man than to the great organ of 
which he was regarded as the representative — 
' Times .' Times .' ' It was far rather as the supposed 
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representative of the Times than as simply the 
representative 'soi-disant' of Kidderminster that 
Mr. Lowe was, at that first moment of his appear- 
ance before us, an object of such eager curiosity and 
expectation. And his appearance itself had un- 
questionably something to do with the peculiar 
interest which was at once, at the instant of his 
rising, awakened. Regarded from a distance, he 
probably appeared to be a hale old man far advanced 
in years, with the silvery hair of an octogenarian. 
Eegarding him near at hand, one could not but 
recognise at once in the whitened head and ruddy 
coimtenance peculiarities of constitution, and not 
the eflfecte of time, the honourable member being^ 
then, in point of fact, only just turned forty. 

As a maiden speech, that address of his, when 
for the first time speaking before the House of 
Commons, was in every way remarkable. It was 
clear, cogent, full of information, sinuous and elastic 
in the sequentially linked chain of its argument,, 
audible in every syllable throughout the whole 
House, without an eflfort on the part of the speaker 
himself in his delivery, and evidencing from first to 
last the most admirable self-possession. It was a 
success. It was more than that, it was a success at 
once easy and brilliant. The House took to the new 
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member — appreciated him almost, as it were, by an 
instinct, for the subject afforded him but moderate 
opportunities for the display of the resources of his 
oratory — was in harmony at once with his abilities, 
not with his' opinions, for which it more or less, even 
then, as it has mostly ever since, betrayed in effect a 
sort of general antagonism — and, beyond one mo- 
ment's q^uestion, recognised the fact that the expec- 
tations which had been awakened had been to the 
full justified, that a new man of mark was now 
added to those already in the popular branch of the 
Legislature. 

Before the year of his firet entrance into the 
House of Commons had run out, Mr. Lowe had 
won for himself an official position. In the 
December of 1852, he was appointed one of the 
joint Secretaries of the Boai-d of Conti'ol, on the 
formation by Lord Aberdeen of the Coalition 
Government. That post he occupied until the 
February of 1855, when the responsibilities of the 
Premiership were transferred, as with a sense of 
relief to everybody, himself included, from the 
hands of the Earl of Aberdeen to those of Viscount 
Palmerston, 

In the redistribution of offices on the reconstruc- 
tion of the Ministry, Sir. Lowe at first accepted no 
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place under the new First Lord of the Treasury. In 
the August of that same year, however, just upon 
the close of the session of 1855, he was nominated 
to the double post of Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade and Paymaster of the Forces. In that two- 
fold capacity he continued to discharge the duties 
of his office down to the February of 1858, which 
witnessed the instalment of Lord Derby's second 
administration. It was then, that is to say, upon 
his acceptance of office in 1855, that he was sworn 
in as a Privy Councillor. During the General Elec- 
tion of the year following his withdrawal from his 
double office, in common with the rest of the Palmer- 
ston Grovemment, the country heard with disgust 
of his having been so shamefully maltreated by the 
electioneering roughs of Kidderminster. Discard- 
ing them, rather than being discarded by them, 
shaking the dust off his feet on quitting the borough 
for the last time, with a sense, we should imagine, 
of profoimd satisfaction, the now Member for the 
University of London foimd — ^until such time as 
that most suitable constituency, for him, the con- 
stituency of the University of London, came to be 
called into existence — a comfortable seat enough in 
the House of Commons, for nearly a whole * decade,* 
from 1859 to 1868, as M.P. for the Marquess of 
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Lanadowne's snug little borough of Calne, now as ] 
dead as those parliamentary door-nails, Old Sarum j 
and Gatton, or as those two legal ghosts, long since I 
laid, John Doc and Richard Roe, of ridiculous I 
memory. 

Upon Lord Palmerston's return to power in the J 
June of 1859, the Right Hon. Gentleman the I 
Member for Calne ^aiu took oflSee, so to speak; | 
like a political Siamese, or, as Mrs. Malaprop might 'I 
say, like two gentlemen in one ; this time, however. ] 
not uniting together in his own person the Vice- 1 
Presidency of the Board of Trade and the Paymaster- I 
Generalship, but becoming simultaneously President I 
of the Board of Health and Vice-President of the I 
Education Board of the Privy Council. Those I 
positions he occupied for very nearly five years, I 
namely, until the April of 18G4, when he withdrew 
to the back benches. Under what circumstances he 
gave in his resignation, it boots not now to relate, 
through all the complications of misunderstanding 
by which, it was eventually necessitated. Enough 
if we here add at once, that the resignation itself, 
we should still to this day regard vrith. feelings only 
of regret, but for the satisfaction ^vith which, in 
common with the whole country, we recognised 
in this temporary loss to the nation of Sir. Lowe's 
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great abilities in its service, as a practical adminis- 
trator, a signal and even, it might be said, a resplen- 
dent illustration of the strength of his convictions and 
of his own thorough and absolute independence. 

Little incidental tokens have been afforded, every 
now and then, to Mr. Lowe, of the wide-spread 
appreciation of his intellectual eminence by his 
contemporaries. In this way it is, that, one while 
he has been nominated a Trustee of the British 
Museum, at another has been enrolled as one of the 
senate of the University of London, at another has 
been created an Honorary D.C.L. of the University 
of Edinburgh. It has oddly happened with him, 
however, that, when least in harmony with public 
opinion, his fame as an orator has been most con- 
spicuously in the ascendant. The multitude out of 
doors, the members within the walls of parliament, 
have seemed to take a perverse enjoyment in listen- 
ing to over-night, or reading next morning, speeches 
of Mr. Lowe's, with which not another soul in the 
three kingdoms could anywhere be found to agree, 
but for the mother-wit, the terse and nervous elo- 
quence, the subtle irony, the ingenious logic, the 
elegant scholarship, the daring paradoxes, and the 
rhetorical artifices of every kind woven into the 
waxp and weft of which everybody, in any way 
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owr the gToand rapidly. His lips or his feet^ 
aocor^ngly as he may chance to be Talking or 
chance to be talking, seem to keep pace somehow 
with the swift, nervous, incessant blinking of hia 
eyelids. He runs his sentences almost out of breath 
in his eager haste to give his ideas utterance, and 
appears^ every now and then, surprised himself into 
a pleasurable appreciation of what he has been 
saying, by the loud applause or the sudden laugh 
his words have elicited. 

As for the wrong-headedness of his views, some- 
times, it were as superfluous to point out that auffi- 
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ciently obvious pecuUarity of his speeches, as to 
point out their frequent brilliancy of thought and 
their invariable felicity of language. Remembering 
his disproportionate terror in regard to the He- 
form Bill of 1867, it was, so to speak, as though 
he dreaded the rolling in of a deluge simply be- 
cause a sluice-gate was going to be opened. 
Observing his very genuine, but, as we all of us 
felt, most mistaken dread of the * impious axioms ' 
of democracy, one felt tempted to recall directly 
to his remembrance, from Dryden's Satire against 
Sedition, 'glorious John's' declaration nearly two 
himdred years ago in regard to precisely such bug- 
bears as those, at the mere anticipation of which 
Mr. Lowe seemed to be nothing less than panic- 
stricken— 

' Such impious axioms foolishly they show, 
For in some soils republics wiU not grow : ' 

the words are rather more applicable now in the 
days of Queen Victoria than they were originally 
in those of King Charles II. — 

' Our temperate isle will no extreme sustain, 
Of popular sway or arbitrary reign ; 
But slide between them both into the best, 
Secure in freedom, in a monarch blest' 

Yet, the force of all this, so obvious to what 
(when compared with his) are merely very humble 
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and shallow intellecta, bis owu — the intellect of tliia i 
otherwise keen and observant satirist — has been the 
very last to recognise. We doubt, indeed, whether ! 
even now, with the Right Honourable Gentleman, the 
President of the Board of Trade, seated beside him 
in the some Cabinet, we doubt very much whether 
to tliis moment he has fully recognised it Instead , 
of accepting things around him for just exactly 
what they are, as we more matter-of-fact people 
are in the habit of doing, we who are content to [ 
walk upon the ground, and to look at what is under 
our very noses, he must needs fly off, time and 
again, into the empyrean of conjecture, in pursuit 
of the mere phantoms of his own wonderful imar 
gination, transfixing them one after another as 
each in turn is overtaken, and shredding ofl" with 
admirable dexterity the gossamer plumage in which 
they are enveloped. And be indulges in these same ' 
flights of his, at all times, so delightfully, that in 
spite of their fantastic extravagance, we can iione 
of us, for the life of it, help watching him the while 
with a kind of wondering admiration. It is like j 
witnessing the falcon of A'^irgil aft*r its quarry, — 

■ Qu^ facilu OFcipiter eaxo eacer ales a1i alto 
Conacquitur pennia sublimem in nube columbam, 
Coiiipron3umc|ue tenet, poHbusque evbcerat oncia : 
Turn cruoT ct ^iiliix labuntur ab xtbt-rc plunue.' 
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Weighted with the responsibilities of oflfice, Mr. 
Lowe, we will hope, now, must keep strictly to the 
solid facts with which the statesmen now-a-da/s 
have to deal — more especially, seeing that the very 
oflfice for which he himself has been selected is, in 
one sense, the most responsible of all, the one treat- 
ing of pounds, shillings, and pence, having to do 
with ways and means, with national income and 
national expenditure. Figures in a sum, and not 
mere figures of speech, will be those he will 
henceforth have mostly to treat of, in his new 
capacity as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Our ex- 
pectations, in his regard, are probably all the more 
sanguine, because of our having hitherto, for some 
time past, cherished a belief that it only required in 
his instance the sobering influence of high oflfice to 
transform a brilliant orator into an energetic and 
thoroughly practical administrator. 
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Among the five Secretaries of State, the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department is, in two parti- 
culars, especially noteworthy. He is so because he, 
in the first place, takes precedence of the other four, 
by reason of course of his having to do, as his very 
title indicates, with the internal government of the 
reahn ; and, in the next place, because he appears 
to be somehow, and that by reason, we are here left 
to presume, of his very office, the one alone among 
all those five great officials who is, seemingly by a 
sort of inevitable necessity, so exceedingly exaspe- 
rating. Whatever he may do is at once pronounced, 
by a great variety of persons, precisely the very 
thing he ought not to have done. Possessing, as he 
does, the awful prerogative of interposition between 
a criminal condemned to death and his doom upon 
the gallows, it is all one, so far as his exercise of 
that prerogative is concerned, whether he decides in 
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any peculiar casts upon interposing or upon not 
interposing. "Whichever course he may pursue is j 
pronounced at once to be the very one he ought on I 
no account to have followed. 

If he allowa the judge's sentence to be carried out^ 
he is accused of inhumanity; but, equally, as a 
matter of course, he is charged with weakness if he 
decides in favour of a reprieve. Exactly in the 
same way ia it, in regard to any exceptional circum- 
stance, such, let us say, aa a tlireatened disturbance , 
of the public peace. Supposing, for example, that 
precautionary measures are taken by him, with a 1 
view to the prevention of -a riot in one of the public 
parks of the meti-opolis, he is interfering unjustifiably 
with one of the inalienable rights of the loyal sub- 
jects of the Crown — with the right, that is, of public 
meeting. Supposing, on the other hand, he evi- 
dences, by his very manner, by the expression of hia 
countenance, by an inflection of liis voice, a profound 1 
solicitude not to be regarded for one instant by his , 
feUow-countrymcn as in any respect indifferent to 
the risk of causing bloodshed amongst them by an * 
interposition on his part otherwise clearly incumbent 
upon him, his not unnatural emotion is at once 
ridiculed 

We don't suppose, for instance, that, generously 
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considered, anything more creditable in its way was 
ever related of a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
conscientiously impressed with the conflicting neces- 
sities of his position, bound on the one hand to 
uphold the law, and on the other to avoid the 
hazard, while doing so, of producing anything like 
disastrous or sanguinary consequences, than the 
perfectly unaffected betrayal of emotion by Mr. 
Walpole a year or two back, when it was quite 
manifestly touch-and-go whether the People and the 
Military might not at any moment have been 
brought into deplorable collision. Yet, ever since 
then, it has been a standing joke against him; purely 
and simply, as we take it, because he was that official 
who is * always in the wrong ' — Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 

Illustrating anew very aptly this really pain- 
ful peculiarity of his office, the recently appointed 
Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's Grovemment has 
scarcely had his nomination announced, when, at 
once, down upon his devoted head descends the 
contents, as it were, of a small shower-bath of con- 
demnations. An alternative is thrust upon him in 
regard to a convict of the name of Bisgrove — an 
alternative as to whether he shall be hanged or 
reprieved. The Minister makes his decision, and it 
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ia immediately pronounced the very worst he could 
possibly have arrived at. Again — in a matter, strictly | 
speaking, more personal to himself — the Secretary I 
of State for the Home Department, having been 1 
thrown over at the late General Election by his I 
former constituency of Merthyr TydvU, is found t» 
be without any seat at all in the House of Commons, 
■when, upon the change of Government, he is nomi- 
nated to that office by his political chief. 

The circumstance of his being without a scat in 
Parliament ia forthwith regarded as a direct charge I 
against Mr. Bruce, almost amounting to a charge 
of administrative incompetence. Nevei-theless, no 
sooner ia there the first glimmering of a hope that 
he may be retitmed for a seat somewhere in the 
fai' north of the United Kingdom, namely, ss the 
representative of RenireT^-shirt', than the accusation 
k aflflumes an entirely new form — he ia going a ' 
' begging 'in formS. pauperis' for a constituency! The 
' meaning of all this being simply, of course, that 
I the ex-M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil is now Home 
I Secretary. 

The Right Honourable Hemy Austin Bruee was 

[ Itwm, in 1815, at Duffrj-n, Aberdare, Glamorgan- 

[ ahii-e. Originally hia father's patronymic was Knight 

—afterwards, in 1805, changed to Bruce — after- 
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wards, in 1837, to Pryce. The Home Secretary, in 
other words, is the second son of John Bruce-Pryce, 
Esq., of DuflSyn, St. Nicholas, Glamorganshire, by 
Sarah, the second daughter of the Eeverend Hugh 
Austin, Eector of St. Peter's in Barbadoes. So that 
his seemingly second Christian name of Austin, is, 
after all, a surname, of which commodity the family 
somehow appear to have a super-abundance. It 
may be added in regard to the new Minister, now 
that we are touching upon his family, that he is the 
nephew of the late Lord Justice Knight-Bruce ; and 
that, further, he himself has been twice married. 

His first wife — to whom he was married in 1846, 
but who died in the July of 1852 — was AnnabeUa, 
the only daughter of Richard Beadon, Esq., of 
Clifton, in Gloucestershire. His second wife — to 
whom he was married in 1854 — is Norah, the 
youngest daughtei* of the late Lieutenant-General 
Sir William Napier, K.C.B., famous himself as the 
author of the * History of the Peninsular War,' and 
distinguished, also, as the brother of the illustrious 
Conqueror of Scinde, that heroic Sir Charles Napier, 
who ought to have died (as, to the shame of his 
country, he did not) both a Field-Marshal and 
a Peer of the Realm, at the very least a Baron 
if not a Viscount 
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At twenty-two years of age, namely, in 1837, 
Mr. Bruee was called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn; 
"but, after practising for about six years, withdrew 
his name altogether, in 1843, fi-om the ranks of his 
profession. He has since then devoted his energies, 
and, as may be acknowledged, with considerable 
success, judging from the results, to pubUc life, as 
a politician, and eventually as an adminiatrator. 
While doing so, it should be said here, that he has 
in no way neglected his duties as a country gen- 
tleman. Nominated, in 1847, a Deputy-Lieutenant 
of his county, he adjudicated as PoUce Magistrate 
at Merthyr Tj'dvil and Aberdare from May, 1847, 
to December, 1852, at which latter date, however, 
he gave in his resignation of his pohce magistracy. 
As evidencing his energetic devotion to the affairs 
and interests of his own neighbourhood, it may be 
mentioned that he is Depnty-Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions in Glamorganshire, a Director and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Vale of Neath Railway, and Captain 
of the Glamorganshu-e Rifle Volunteers, besides 
being fourth Charity Commissioner of England and 
Wales, 

It was not longer since than in the December of 
1852 — and hence hia withdrawal at that time from 
the position of local pohce-magistrate — that Mr. 
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Bruce was for the first time returned to a seat in 
Parliament He was returned by his immediate 
neighbours, by those who knew him best, as M.P. 
for Merthyr Tydvil. As their representative, he 
has within these last seventeen years acquired his 
already distinguished parliamentary reputation. 
That he has, during this interval, given evidence 
of considerable ability, both as a debater and as a 
Government official of no ordinary capacity for the 
performance, with credit to himself of the respon- 
sible labours of administration, is sufficiently appa- 
rent in the fact that he has been selected by Mr. 
Gladstone as the one best fitted among aQ the 
candidates for office, for the eminent post of Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 

That elevated position he has not by any means 
attained, it should be said, however, * per saltum.' 
He has served his political and administrative ap- 
prenticeship. He was first nominated to office 
by Viscount Palmerston. This was in the November 
of 1862 — ten years after his first entrance into the 
House of Commons — when he was appointed, by 
that keen and sagacious judge of men and of their 
suitability for office, Under Secretary of the very 
department at the head of which he has now been 
placed by the new First Lord of the Treasury. As 
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Under-Secretary for the Home Department, Mr. 
Bruce continued to take part in Lord Palmeraton's 
last administration for upwards of a year, namely, 
until the April of 1S64, when he was appointed 
Vice-President of the Education Board of the Privy- 
' Council, on the retirement fi-om that office, as before 
mentioned, of the Right Honourable gentleman now 
her Majesty's Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Bruce was himself at that same period, namely 
on hia nomination to his new office as Vice-President, 
then, in April, 1SG4, sworn in for the first time as 
a Privy Councillor. Dm"ing upwards of two years, 
that is imtil the August of 1866, he discharged the 
duties devolving upon that virtual Minister of 
Education for England, the Vice-President of the 
Educational Board. He then, together with the 
rest of hiB colleagues, withdrew to the retirement 
of the Opposition on the induction to power of 
Lord Derby's last Government. Between the 
November of 1865 and the August of 1866, the 
Right Honourable gentleman labom-cd assiduously, 
moreover, it should be here remarked, aa one of the 
Church Estates' Commissioners. 

Throughout his parliamentary career, Mr. Bruce 
has been, jierseveringly and consistently, a Liberal 
politician. Upou one only subject of especial 
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importance has he had occasion to revise his 
originally expressed opinions. It is one, how- 
ever, in regard to which many, we rejoice to believe 
now most firmly, will speedily find it advisable to 
follow the very course just recently pursued, frankly, 
and manfully, and without a moment's further 
hesitation, by her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. Hitherto Mr. Bruce has 
avowed himself to be, distinctly and resolutely, an 
opponent of the Ballot. He now confesses himself 
to be a convert to that great measure ; and this, 
not in a half-hearted way, but boldly and con- 
fidently. 

We who have been ourselves — meaning the 
writer of these pages — for upwards of three-and- 
twenty years among the most devoted and enthu- 
siastic advocates of the Ballot, as the most efiectual 
means that could by any possibility be contrived 
for the guarding against bribery and intimidation, 
for the ensuring, in other words, of a complete and 
thoroughly-reliable electoral independence, cannot, 
as a matter of course, but exult now over those 
rapidly multiplying signs of the times which point 
as clearly as any signs of the times could do, as by 
one accord to the certain triumph, sooner or later 
(and sooner, we believe, it will be than later), of a 
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great principle, for the ulterior success of which we 
have, during so protracted an interval aa nearly one 
quarter of a century, through good report and 
through evil report, laboured, as we have laboured, 
earnestly and unhesitatingly. Accomplished the 
triumph of the Ballot will "be ; and that it is coming, 
and that speedily, has been clearly enough indi- 
cated, since the present Government came into 
power, among others, by the Prime Minister him- 
self, and by the First Lord of the Admiralty, but 
by none more clearly or more emphatically than by 
the Cabinet Minister now more immediately under 
our consideration — her Majesty's present Home 



Recognising at last the imperative necessity there 
is for the adoption of the Ballot, more particularly 
now that the electoral franchise has been placed 
upon the widened basis of Household Suf&uge, the 
Home Secretary shrinks not ftom at onee boldly 
and honestly avowing himself to be a convert to 
the cause of those who have long before him 
believed in its efficacy. Let him evidence anything 
like the same promptitude and the same resolute 
determination in regard to what we conceive to be 
the equally obvious necessity there la for dealing 
with the lawless niffianism now stalking at uoon- 
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day, and that any and every day of the week, 
through the public streets of our metropolis, and 
we shall have reason yet to feel grateful to the new 
Premier for having nominated Mr. Bruce, and no 
other than Mr. Bruce, to preside as Secretary of 
State over the affairs of the Home Department. 
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It is chiefly remarkable, in regard to the distin- 
guished statesman now appointed once more to 
preside over the Foreign Department of the Queen's 
Grovemment, that it is close upon half a century 
since he first entered the diplomatic service. So 
that, in thus presiding again over the whole of our 
vast and complicated system of diplomacy, he has, 
at any rate, the immense advantage of nearly fifty- 
years^ experience. And within that interval he has 
himself been a member of five previous adminis- 
trations. Thrice before this he haa been Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Gladstone's is the sixth Cabinet in 
which Lord Clarendon has been seated as one of the 
most important members of the Government. He 
has been Lord Privy Seal, he has been President of 
the Board of Trade, he has been twice Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster ; but, besides that, he 
has been already three times, as we have said, her 
Majest/s Foreign Secretary. 
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Perhaps among all our administrators, now thafl 
Lord Palmerston is gone, he is the one -whose uai 
will cany the most weight in all our relations witl 
the Courts of Europe. Upon two or three occasion! 
of historical importance he has himself acted ai 
Plenipotentiary. Added to tins, for five years con-« 
secutively he was Viceroy in Ireland. And dnri 
the chief part of the thirty years which have elapeet 
since he succeeded to his title he has, now as i 
leading member of the Opposition, now as a leadin] 
member of the Government, taken a conspicuoai 
part in the hereditary branch of the Legislature, wm 
the dehberations of ParHament. 

The Right Honourable George William Fredericfcl 
Villiera, the fourth Earl of Clarendon, was bom oft| 
the 12th of January, 18O0. He is the eldest son c 
the late Honourable George Villiers, himself the I 
third son of the first Earl of Clarendon. Thai 
grandfather of the present Foreign Secretary, first I 
of all known as Baron Hyde by creation in 1756, \ 
was twenty years after that date, namely in 1776, J 
for the first time invested with an carl's coronet. 1 
Paternally, Lord Clarendon is descended from the 
brother of James L's favourite?, the famous Geoige 
ViUiex-s, Duke of Buckingham. Maternally, he \& 
descended from the renowned Lord Clarendon, , 
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Edward Hyde, Lord High Chancellor. Himself 
celebrated as the historian of the rebellion, that 
Lord Clarendon, as we all know, came to have his 
name intimately enough associated with the subse- 
quent annals of his country through the medium of 
his daughter Anne, who, by her marriage with His 
Koyal Highness the Duke of York, afterwards King 
James H., became the mother of Mary and Anne, 
each of whom in turn became Queen-Regnant of 
England. 

Rapidly completing his education at Cambridge, 
the present Earl of Clarendon, then Mr. Villiersi 
entered the diplomatic service while yet in his 
minority, receiving his first appointment as early as 
1820, as attachd at St. Petersburg. Three years 
afterwards he was nominated a Commissioner of 
Customs in Dublin — twenty-foiu: years later on the 
scene of his Viceroyalty. It was in 1831 that he 
undertook his first diplomatic mission, arranging in 
that year, as he did, a commercial treaty with 
France, or, at any rate, what was then dignified 
with the title of a commercial treaty, though it 
becomes in a manner invisible as such by the side 
of a gigantic achievement like that arranged, some 
thirty years afterwards, by Mr. Cobden with the 
Government of Napoleon IIL 
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At a comparatively brief interval after the Ba< 
cessful accomplishment of the incidental missiom' 
last mentioned, Mr. Villiers was sent out to the 
Court of Madrid aa British Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. There he remained aa Envoy until 1839, 
when he returned to England upon succeeding ttt' 
his title, immediately after hia arrival taking 
seat in the House of Lords. This occurred u' 
the death, on the 22nd of December, 1838, of 
uncle, John Charles, the third Earl of Clarendon. 

At the very commencement of the year imme- 
diately preceding the close of Lord Melbourne's last 
Government, having been himself then just one 
twelvemonth a member of the House of Peers, the 
noble lord was, on the 3rd of January, 1840, sworn 
in as a Privy Councillor, on his nomination by the 
Premier to a seat in the Cabinet in the capacity of 
Lord Privy Seal. Before the end of that year the 
Lord Privy Seal, however, had been transformed 
into the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; and 
it was at that post he remained in office until the 
autumn of 1841 witnessed the resignation of the 
Whig Ministry, and the instalment, in September, of 
Sir Eobert Peel's famous Conservative Administra- 
tion. Five years afterwards, when the triumph of 
Free Trade over Protection had led to the downfall 
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of the great Commercial Refonner, who was dis- 
carded by his party as no longer the leader of the 
Conservatives, Lord Clarendon, in the July of 1846, 
took office under Lord John Russell, who thereupon 
allotted to him a position which at that time had 
assumed to itself a character of more than ordinary 
importance in the presence of those grand mercan- 
tile changes and fiscal transformations which had 
been but so very recently inaugurated — a position 
presenting an extraordinary contrast, in eflFect, to 
the merely decorative post of Lord Privy Seal, being 
no other, in point of fact, than the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade. 

A twelvemonth had not elapsed, however, before 
Lord Clarendon had handed over that office to his 
immediate successor in it, Mr. Labouchere, now 
Lord Taunton — ^the noble earl having been himself 
appointed to assume the high position of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of teland, which had but just then become 
vacant by the death of the Earl of Bessborough. 
Lord Clarendon's viceregal reign in the sister 
country, beginning on the 26th of May, 1847, 
continued for nearly five years altogether, termi- 
nating as it did only at the very close of the 
February of 1852, the 28th of that month being 
the date of Lord Eglinton's nomination. Those five 
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years of Lord Clarendon's government in Ireland 
Tvere years, moat of them, of the bitterest anxiety ; 
but, througb all tbe troubles of the time, his mingled 
firmness and lenity maintained intact the authority 
of the CroTivn, and, ■wbUe preserving the loyalty of 
the great mass of tbe population, covered himself 
with honour as the worthy representative of his 1 
Sovereign. It was in recognition of hia great ser- ' 
viees to the State at this period that, in 1849, he 
received the insignia of the Order of the Garter. 

Exactly one year after the termination of, the j 
protracted and memorable interval of his Irish Lord 
Lieutenancy, the Earl of Clarendon for the first ' 
time assmned the responsibilities of office as Foreign 
Secretary, with which post, more than with any 
other in the Cabinet, his name has since then come 
to be 80 very intimately associated. This was on j 
the formation by Lord Aberdeen of the many- 
coloured Coalition Government. That Government I 
continued in existence, it will not very readily be 
forgotten, for precisely two years in all, namely, 
from the February of 1853, to the February of 1855. 
Within that renowned interval, England, France, ! 
Sardinia, Turkey, had all of them together, in an 
armed alliance, ' drifted ' into war — the phrase was , 
Lord CLirendon's — had ' drifted ' through the Dar- 
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danelles, across the Euxine, towards Sebastopol, 
against the deadly threat of domination, through 
the Grolden Horn, over all Europe, emanating from 
the half-barbaric, half-civilised power of the Rus- 
sian Autocrat. 

Notwithstanding the crucial ordeal through which 
Lord Clarendon's policy as Foreign Minister had 
been passing during those two years of his rule at 
the Foreign OflBce, between 1853 and 1855, be- 
tween February and February, such was the uni- 
versal recognition of the tempered wisdom and 
patriotic ardour by which it had been guided 
throughout, that when Lord Derby, during the 
early days of the Parliamentary session of 1855, 
was vainly endeavouring to construct a Govern- 
ment, he expressed himself desirous of retaining the 
noble earl's services as Foreign Secretary, could the 
latter but have consented to take office under his 
Administration. Realising the utter impossibility 
of his then forming any Cabinet having the smallest 
prospect of holding together, the leader of the Con- 
servative Opposition abandoned the effort to build 
up, out of what was at that moment a too obvious 
minority, a Ministry capable of carrying on the 
great war in which England was tiien fully em- 
barked. 
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The Coalition Govermnent was thereupon, with 

I certain notable modifications, reconstructed under 

the Premiership of Lord Palmerston, the Earl of 

I Clarendon being, as a matter of course, reinstated 

I as Foreign Secretary. It was in that capacity, and 

' while he was yet her Majesty's Principal Secretary 

of State for that department, that the noble lord, | 

in the added capacity of Minister Plenipotentiary as j 

well, signed at Paris, in 1856, as the diplomatic 

I representative of his Sovereign, the Treaty of Peace, 

I by which at the close of a historical Conference, 

I the great war of the Crimea was formally termi- 

I'nated. 

At that Conference, it is matter still to this day i 
of profound regret, and must always, indeed, con- 
tinue to be so, that Lord Clarendon in one lament- 
able instance paltered with his high position — acted 
[ as ill became his own Olustrioua antecedents — spoke 
I at the Council Board in the presence of the assem- 
f bled Plenipotentiaries of Eui'opc as it befitted no 
British statesman to speak, more especially one 
I representing as he did at that moment a throne 
I; graced by a Victoria, and a Government presided 
lover by a Palmerston. The late Count Walewski 
I was the wily charmer to whose insidious influence 
F Lord Clarendon, then, for the time being, succumbed, 
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to the amazement of the assembled diplomatists, to 
the surprise, we should imagine, of the French 
Minister himself, to the indignation of all England, 
when England, a little while afterwards, came to 
learn the particulars of the incident. 

Charmed he never so wisely. Count Walewski 
ought never to have been listened to by Lord 
Clarendon at that Conference, when the Liberty of 
the Press in Belgium was most unwarrantably in- 
sinuated as a theme for discussion among the 
plenipotentiaries, and insinuated, moreover, with 
such inimitable dexterity that there was left on 
record, as the result of it all, something very much 
like a condemnation or reprehension of what Eng- 
land at any rate ought unhesitatingly, on the other 
hand, to have sustained, and even eulogised. The 
incident, however, is altogether too painful to be 
descanted upon any farther. We pass it by with head 
averted, adding, in justice to Lord Clarendon, never- 
theless, while we thus speak of it, that it is one 
altogether exceptional in the history of his otherwise 
unsullied career as a diplomatist. 

As Secretary of State the Earl of Clarendon con- 
tinued, for exactly three years longer, to preside 
over the aflFairs of the Foreign Office after the sub- 
stitution of Lord Palmerston for Lord Aberdeen as 
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Prime Minister ; so that Le was altogether at t 
time five years consecutively Foreign Secretary- 
two, as we have seen, from February, 1853, 
February, 1855, under the Earl of Aberdeen— 
as we are now noticing, from February, 1855, 
February, 1858, under Viscount Palmei-ston. 
came the interval during which the Earl of Derby,! 
at the head of his second Ministry, conducted for 
nearly a year and a half, with evidences of admirable 
administrative ability on his own part, and on the 
part of his colleagues, the affairs of the empii 
although representing all the while merely th« 
minority in the lower house of Parliament. 

At the close of that Government by a minority, | 
Lord Palmerston, more powerful and more popular i 
than ever, found himself restored to office at the ] 
head of the Liberal party, so firmly holding, in ] 
truth, the power thus restored to his grasp, that J 
he was yet Prime Minister, with a greatly increased J 
majority, returned in answer to his name alone inl 
a newly elected Parlia,iaent, when he eventuallyj 
breathed his last, on the 18th of October, 1865, a^ 
the ripe age of an octogenarian. 

On the formation of Lord Palmerston's last! 
Ministry, the , Earl of Clarendon had no place J 
allotted to him in the Cabinet. It was not, inJ 
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fact, until after it had been already in existence for 
nearly five years that, upon the 8th of April, 1864, 
he succeeded Mr. Cardwell as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, on the latter's promotion to the 
Colonial Secretaryship, upon the then recent death 
of the fifth Duke of Newcastle. This comparatively 
insignificant post of the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
noble earl exchanged, on the 3rd of November, 

1865, for his old, and by this time, we may pre- 
sume, his favourite ofl&ce as Foreign Secretary, upon 
the reconstruction of the Government under Lord 
Eussell's Premiership, consequent upon the decease 
already mentioned of Lord Palmerston. 

Foreign Secretary, this time, however, he was 
only for about seven months altogether, the Eussell 
Cabinet passing out of existence in the June of 

1866, through the temporary disintegration of the 
Liberal Party under the unequal pressure of a 
lop-sided Eeform Bill That we take it was, really 
after all, the meaning of the adverse vote of eleven, 
and of the consequent Ministerial resignation. 
Going out with his colleagues, Lord Clarendon 
remained almost quiescent in Parliament during the 
nineteen months' existence of Lord Derb/s third 
and last Administration, and the ten months' 
Ministry of the right honourable gentleman, the 
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member for Buckinghamshire. He now resumi 
office at his old, historical post — himself ' alnd ' in 
Cabinet, having just entered upon his aeventieth.! 
year; nevertheless, in spite of his advancing age, 
stOl, as we believe, in the fulness of his powers and 
unquestionably strong in the scope and variety of 
hia diplomatic and administrative experiences. 

Married in 1839 to the widow of John Barl 
Esquire, — the Lady Katherine Grimston, eldest] 
daughter of James "Walter, the first Eai-l of Verulam, 
— ^the Earl of Clarendon resumes office on the 
threshold of his seveutieth year, whilst the young 
heir to his title and fortunes (his eldest son, Lord, 
Hyde) is but just completing his education at the 
University of Cambridge. Lord Clarendon's quali- 
fications for high office, his personal bearing, his 
reputation, his antecedents, his surroundings, are 
all of them, aa it seems to us, of a character emi- 
nently befitting a Minister entrusted with the 
responsibility of presiding , over the diplomatic 
department of a great Government like that of 
England. 

It is not simply, thus, in his regard, because he luui 
been for these last twenty years a Knight of the 
Garter, because he is a Grand Cross of the Bath, a 
Privy Councillor of nearly thirty years' standing, be- 
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cause he haa been long ago eagerly enrolled in such 
honourable positions as Governor of Harrow School, 
and Gk)vemor of Wellington College, and Chancellor 
of the Queen's University in Ireland, because he 
has been so many times already Secretary of State, 
more than once Ambassador, and for a whole 'lustre' 
together Irish Viceroy — ^it is, far more than in all 
this, in the man himself that we recognise his pecu- 
liar suitability or fitness for the particular position 
to which he has now for the fourth time in his 
public career been most appropriately nominated. 

It is a post especially adapted to a Grand Seig- 
neur, to a great Patrician — and a Patrician of a 
noble type, a recognisable Grand Seigneur is un- 
questionably George Villiers, the fourth Earl of 
Clarendon. 
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It fort^ately so happens, and it mjome measure 
indeed accounts for the sovereignty of our race, that 
England, or more strictly speaking even, London, 
this particular point in England at which is sitiiated 
the metropolis of the British Empire, lies exactly 
midway between all our forty colonial possessions, 
and not only that, but midway also between all the 
great kingdoms and countries of the two hemi- 
spheres. London is, therefore, the natural centre of 
our vast dominion. Geographically regarded, it is 
the appropriate stand-point of the imperial Govern- 
ment. From it, as from the core or heart of an 
immense labyrinth, our rule extends equidistantly 
to all parts of our enormous and scattered territories. 
Those territories, as the world knows full well, are 
distributed north, south, east, west, all over the 
habitable globe — ^in or around Europe at such points 
as Heligoland, Malta, Comino, and Gibraltar — ^in 
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or around Asia at suck others as Bengal, Bombay,! 
Madras, and Ceylon, or at such others as Aden,! 
Penaug, Labuan, and Hong-Kong — in Afiica ori 
around it at such localities as Sierra Leone, Asceinl 
sion, St. Helena, and the Maiuitius — in or around | 
the two Americiis, at such other places, yet, a»l 
Canada and the West Indies, as British Columbia! 
and the Hudson's Bay Territory, as British Guiana! 
and the Falkland Islands., as Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland. 

Nor ia even this all— for, at our antipodes, hava I 
we not those gigantic possessions in the Antarctic 1 
Ocean, spoken of for want of a better phrase as our I 
distinct Empire in Oceania — possessions so colossal I 
in their dijuensions that Sir Archibald Alison in the I 
continuation of his voluminous History of Europe, I 
a continuation extending thi-ougli eight big volumes, 
from 1S15 to 18 ."12, from the Fall of Napoleon to j 
the Accession of Napoleon HI., actually in referring | 
to it (vide vol. i. p. 9 ; and it is really worthy any 
reader's while turning to and verifying the fact for J 
liimaelf) actually there speaks of it as ' a fifth hemi- 
sphere ! ' A superb bull — a prize one fattened I 
on oat-cake — not, observe, a fifth quarter, though. ' 
that would have been funny enough, but — a fifth, 
liemisphere I 
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And fix)m this pivot of London from wHch all 
OUT Grovemmental authority radiates, England, the 
power of England, the sway of her beneficent sceptre, 
still dominates over the whole of her Forty Colonies. 

One dependency we have given up within recent 
remembrance. A goodly cluster of islands, it con- 
sisted of: Cephalonia, Zante, St. Maura, Corfu, 
Ithaca, Cerigo, what not : we handed them all over 
for absorption into Greece. Gibraltar is sorely 
wanted, just now, to be done the like with by 
the Spanish — which is it ? — ^monarchical or repub- 
lican Government. Suppose we meekly do by that 
to-day as we did by the Ionian Islands yesterday ? 
Suppose we spike our guns there — ^sneak across to 
Ceuta — and abandon for once and for all that grand 
old trophy won by our arms, our gold, and our 
blood ; that grim guardian of our road to India ; 
that one rocky Pillar of Hercules, from the height 
of which our garrison, like warders on the keep, 
have held watch for a hundred years at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean. 

Supposing we do all this, in the name of honesty 

let us go a step or two ftirther. Let us at least be 

consistent. Let us deal with one after another of 

our various colonial possessions precisely in like 

manner. The arguments applicable to the Ionian 

q2 
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lelands, the arguments said to be applicable now t 
the hitherto thought-to-be impregnable rock 
Gibraltar, are applicable equally to all the rest of J 
QUI dominions. There was Professor GoldwiivJ 
Smith only a few years ago outraging all our feel- 
ings of patriotism, all the most cherished amongj 
our national susceptibilities, proposing that, in plai 
terms, England— this ' dear, dear Engl 
Shakspere, not of Smith — should cave in at onct 
without any more ado, should strip herself of all hof 
■world-wide territories, should take the sacred fasceaB 
and dehberatcly unbind them, to the end of, fiisfel 
of all, distributing the rods of empire, and . 
wards, we may presume, submitting herself aU&- 
gorieally to decapitation by the axe. 

If wc arc going to give up Gibiultar, why not J 
recall at once this wretched Professor Smith and! 
install him permanently in Downing Street as out I 
Disintegrating Minister or Lord Paramount? Agai 
the advent of the Smithian Era, we possess happily 1 
at this moment, however, one — if only for that! 
reason — most acceptable guarantee. We have iiul 
stalled here already at the Colonial Office — at thafcl 
mystical centre of the vast and complicated net- 
work of our colonial system — a Minister, who like 
the majority of his illustrious predecessors in thafej 
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most distinguished and responsible office, cherishes, 
we believe, very dearly at heart the glory of the 
Crown and the honour of the country, and is him-* 
self in his very heart of hearts a thorough, downright 
Englishman. 

The Eight Honourable Granville George Leveson- 
Gower, second Earl Granville, was bom on the 11th 
of May, 181 5 — ^being the eldest son of the first Earl, 
who was himself a younger son of the first Marquess 
of StaflFord. The Colonial Secretary's father was, in 
1815, when forty-two years of age, raised to the 
peerage as Viscount Granville, and in 1833, when 
sixty, was created simultaneously Baron Leveson 
and Earl Granville. Those three coronets were the 
rewards of his good service as British Ambassador 
at Paris and previously at St. Petersburg. He had 
married before his advancement to the House of 
Lords the daughter of the fifth Duke of Devonshire 
— the Lady Henrietta Elizabeth Cavendish — ^from 
whom was bom to him, among other children, his 
son and successor, the present Earl Granville. 

The latter, having been educated first of all at 
Eton, and afterwards at Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he took his degree in 1834, being enrolled as hono-^ 
raiy D.C.L. by his University, nearly thirty years 
later on, in 1863 — ^was at twenty years of age. 
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namely, in 1835, appointed attach^ at Paris in 
his father, then the British Ambassador at the O 
of King liouia Phihppe. So that Lonl Granville's ] 
knowledge of the diplomatic profession dates back I 
over considerably more than half his lifetime. 

During nearly ten of tbe earlier years of his poll- I 
tieal career, the now Colonial Secretary, under his I 
then courtesy title of Lord Levesou, sat in tba I 
House of Commons, first of all from 1837 to 1840, 
as Member for Morpeth, and afterwards, from 1841 1 
to 1846, as Member for Lichfield. While yet repre- 
senting the constituency of Morpeth, he was named 
for the first time to oflice by the then Premier, 
Viscount Melbourne. 

This occurred in 1840, when the post allotted to I 
him was, appropriately enough for an ex-attach^,, 
that of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the I 
Secretary of State for that department being at the I 
time no other tlian Lord Palmerston. At the close I 
of the Melbourne Administration, in the autumn of I 
the following year, September, 1841, he passed with I 
the rest of his colleagues into Opposition. Upon the 
restoration of the Whigs to power nearly five years 
afterwards, in the July of 1S4G, under the Premier- 
ship of Lord John Russell, he was again inducted 
into place J this time, however, receiving a purely 
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Court appointment, namely that of Master of the 
Buckhounds. 

Half-a-year prior to this, he had, upon the death 
of his father, on the 8th of January, 1845, succeeded 
to the peerage as the second Baron Leveson, and 
Viscount and Earl Granville. Having held the 
Mastership of the Buckhounds for two years. Lord 
GranviUe was, in 1848, removed to the somewhat 
more laborious and responsible office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. That position he 
occupied, in effect; until towards the very close of 
1851, when, upon the 22nd of December, the Earl 
Granville was promoted to a seat in the Cabinet on 
his appointment as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in succession to Viscount Palmerston. The 
occasion which led to this appointment was in itself 
sufficiently memorable. It arose, as we all very 
well remember, out of the curt and all but insulting 
dismissal from office of one of England's greatest 
masters of diplomacy. The latter, however, as the 
nation will not very easily forget, was nevertheless 
as it happily fell out, destined, within little more 
than four years afterwards, to be magnificently 
avenged. Viscount Palmerston, in point of fact, 
having the Premiership then, in 1855, placed in his 
own hands as it were by acclamation — ^when the 
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Prime Minister of 1851, by whom he had been thus 
abruptly constrained to give in his resignation, upon 
the occasion just now referred to, consented four 
years afterwards to accept office under him as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Before that wonderful turning of the tables could 
be brought about, however, several events of his- 
torical importance had occurred. Two Ministries 
had come and gone — Lord Derby's first Administra- 
tion of less than a twelvemonth, and Lord Aberdeen's 
upwards of two years' tenure of office as head of the 
C^oalition Government. Having been Secretary of 
State for Foreign Aftairs during merely the last few 
weeks (from the 2Gth of December, 1851, to the 
21st of February, 1852) of Lord John Eussell's 
nearly six yeai's' Premiership, Lord Granville, on the 
28tli of December, 1852, became the President of the 
Council in the Coalition Cabinet then formed by 
Lord Aberdeen. That post he occupied until the 
June of 1854, when he was succeeded in it by Lord 
John Russell, he himself being removed at the same 
time to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 

On the reconstruction of the Government in the 
February of 1855, however, under the Premiership 
of Viscount Palmerston, the Earl Granville was re- 
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instated in his former position as President of the 
Council, the Duchy of Lancaster being allotted to 
the Earl of Harrowby. In consequence of the 
adverse vote in the House of Commons upon the 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill, on the 20th of February, 
1858, Lord Palmerston and his colleagues resigned, 
only to be restored to oflBce, however, in the follow- 
ing year, on the 18th June, 1859, in greater strength 
than ever, with so considerable an access of strength, 
indeed, as a political party, that the principal 
Ministerial changes which occurred in the Cabinet, 
during its six years and four months of undistiu'bed 
existence, arose out of the deaths of the leading 
members of that powerful Administration ! From the 
death of the Lord High Chancellor, Lord Campbell, 
in the June of 1861. From the death of the Secre- 
tary for War, Sydney Lord Herbert, in the August 
of that same year, 1861. From the death of his 
immediate successor in the same oflBce, Sir Greorgc 
Lewis, in the August of 1863. From the death of 
the Secretary for the Colonies, the Duke of New- 
castle, on the 18th of October, 1864. And finally 
from the death on that very day twelvemonth, the 
18th of October, 1865, of the venerable statesman, 
still retaining, tenaciously, to the very end within his 
grasp, the weighty responsibilities of the Premie rship 
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Throughout the whole of that protracted i 
of six years and upwards the Earl Granville was 
the Lord President of the CJouncil under Lord 
Palmerston's Grovemment Prior to the original 
formation of that Government the noble earl had 
received that highest mark of honour which can be 
conferred upon a subject by his Sovereign — ^he had 
been sent for by the Queen in the June of 1859 and 
had been then requested by her Majesty herself to 
form an Administration. One important statesman's 
refusal of his assent to any such arrangement, alone, it 
is believed, prevented the instalment in ofl&ce at that 
time of a Cabinet under Lord Granville's Premiership. 

Viscount Palmerston's support was assured to him, 
but not the support of Lord John Kussell. The 
negotiations fell through thereupon, and the last 
Palmerstonian Government was inaugurated. Upon 
the eventual reconstruction of that IMinistiy, imme- 
diately after the demise of the Premier, Lord Gran- 
ville was, almost as a matter of com-se, continued in 
his office as President of the Council by the Earl 
Kussell, the newly-installed First Lord of the 
Treasur}\ He was still holding that office when, 
in consequence of their defeat upon the Reform Bill, 

]\Iinisters, on the 26th of June, 1866, gave in their 
collective resignation. 
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Altogether apart from his administrative and par- 
liamentaiy labours as one of the principal leaders of 
the Liberal party and as an important member of 
five more or distinguished Jvenunente, the Earl 
Granville has, by his display of ability in more than 
one position of eminence, secured to himself the 
respectful consideration of his contemporaries. Much 
of the brilliant success attendant upon the first of 
the great International Exhibitions, the one held in 
the faiiy-like Crystal Palace of 1851 on the green- 
sward of Hyde Park, was directly attributable to his 
energetic furtherance of the enterprise, he himself, as 
we have seen, occupying at that time the position of 
Foreign Secretary in Lord John Russell's Adminis- 
tration. As Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court 
of St. Petersburg, again, it is worth while recalling 
to mind, now, in his regard, that Lord Granville had 
entrusted to him, in 1856, the special mission of re- 
presenting her Majesty at the coronation of the 
Eussian Emperor, Alexander II. 

On the 7th of September in that year he was one 
of the gorgeous group of the ' corps diplomatique,' 
conspicuously placed there in the ancient cathedral 
at Moscow, when the young Czar, robed, anointed, 
and crowned, and bearing in his hand the orb and 
the sceptre, stepped forth from the porch for a 
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moment into the sunshine, hia cheeks flushed, hifl-' 
eyes glittering, his lofty head raised ^-ith a look of j 
pride — according to the Times' Correspondent's woa' 
derfuUy vivid description — in the midst of 
shouts of the assembled multitude, the thunde: 
salutes of artillery, and the ringing together of all 
the bells of Moscow, distinctly audible above them 
all the grand ' bourdon ' sounding from immediately 
above the roof of the sacred edifice, ■within the 
sanctuary of which the new Emperor had been just 
before enthroned. 

Although twice married. Lord Granville has 
direct heir to hia title — his brother, the Hon. Edward 
Frederick Leveson Gower, now ]\I.P. for Bodmin, 
being his heir-presumptive. Upon the Eari's first mar- 
riage, which took place in 1840, he espoused the 
widow of the late Sir Ferdinand Acton, the mother 
of the present Sir John Acton, eighth baronet, Marie 
Louise Pelline, the only child of Emeric Joseph, the 
Due de Dalbei^. Left a widower in 1860, Lord 
GranviUe married again in 1865, his second wifa 
being Castalia Rosalind, the youngest daughter of^ 
Walter Campbell, Esquire, of Islay. Among hia title* 
of honour it may be mentioned that, besides being 
Privy Councillor, the Earl has been for some years & 
Knight of the Garter, that he was long since elecl 
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a Fellow of the Royal Society, that he is Chancellor 
of the University of London, and Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, to which last-mentioned office he 
was nominated upon its being vacated by the death 
of Lord Palmerston. Since his induction into the 
Lord Wardenship in 1865, Lord Granville has been 
Honorary Colonel of the First Administrative Bat- 
talion of the Cinque -Ports Rifle Volunteers. 

Conspicuous as Lord Granville is among the very 
ablest debaters of the Liberal party in the House of 
Peers, he is yet further remarkable as a speaker, for 
inasmuch as he can give utterance to his thoughts 
in a public address quite as fluently in the French 
language as in our English vernacular. He has evi- 
denced this capacity on more than one occasion, not 
simply to our own insular admiration, but to that of 
our exquisitely fastidious, and, in a matter of that 
kind, not easily satisfied, neighbours. Experience 
at the Colonial Office Lord Granville has none, but 
at the least he has a thorough knowledge of the world, 
he is a keen observer of men, he is a practised master 
of debate, and long since, as we all know, his mind 
is well up, his hand is well in, to the responsible 
work of one of the great departments of Adminis- 
tration. 
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The Secretary of State for War stands inter- 
mediately among a very important group of our 
lea^Jing administrators-he is a central figure among 
the other heads of departments. Above him, as a 
matter of course, is the Prime Minister. Below 
him, in one sense, namely, as the very groundwork 
upon which his office especially is built up, is the 
Exchequer, presided over by that financial despot, 
its Chancellor. Around him, to the right hand and 
to the left, are those other administrative chiefs 
with whom it is, as it were, an absolute necessity to 
his ministerial existence that he should be incessantly 
in the most intimate accord, bound up together 
with them by ties of the most familiar relationship. 
Sensitively alive at all times to what might be 
almost spoken of without extravagance as the 
nervous system of our diplomacy ; and keenly 
appreciating as well everything afiecting, no matter 
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how remotely, auy portion whatever of our vast 
and widely ramified colonial organisation — the War 
Secretary has peipetually to keep a watchful regard 
over the maintenance miinterruptedly of the most 
cordial associations between, liis own office and the 
offices, quite equally, of the Horse Guards and of the 
Admiral t)'. 

As yet, in regard to his peculiar functions as, in 
an especial manner, the Ministerial Guardian of the 
State in its relations with the outer world, the 
Secretary for War is still in a position, it must be 
allowed, almost painfiUly abnonnal. It was not 
until but very recently, as we all know, that the 
office itself was disassociated from that of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. War and the C-olonies went 

I together. Why, it would be difficult even to con- 

[ jecture, and almost impossible to determine. Dis- 
associated they have at last been, however ; so 
that where formerly there was but one Secretary 
there are now two — the Secretary for War and the 

[Secretary for the Colonies. Nevertheless, standing- 
apart as he does, at length, quite independently, the 
Secretary for War finds himself still hampered by 

f many of those old anomalies of our administrative 
lem which jet remain to be cleared away, as so 
(■obsolete and utterly preposterous obstructions 
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to good government. Looking to the national 
service, that is, to the maritime service, for aid and 
co-operation, he still discovers there a clumsy and 
complicated association of Lords Conmiissioners, 
exercising in a cumbrous manner a sort of distri- 
buted authority ; instead of finding, as he ought to 
find in the Admiralty of England, a directing power 
holding within a single grasp, so to speak, the 
thunderbolts of our enormous naval armaments. 

Looking, on the other hand, to the Commander- 
in-Chief for assistance, he actually still discerns in 
him a nominal chief of our land forces, exercising 
no sway whatever over what may be called our 
National Reserve, that is to say, over the Militia or 
the Yeomanry, over the Enrolled Pensioners or the 
Rifle Volunteers. Common sense, all the while, 
seeming to dictate, as the one rational means of 
simplification for all these complex absurdities, the 
gathering together under a single rule, here of our 
whole force ashore, there of our whole force afloat. 
Until that obvious and quite possible simplification 
shall have been arrived at, as we cannot for an 
instant doubt that it will be arrived at eventually, 
the Secretary of State for War must, clearly enough, 
be acting at all periods of emergency under stupen- 
dous difficulties, between an incomplete organisa- 
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tion at the Horse Guards, and a singular confi 
oi^aoisation at the Admiraltj'. To the present occn- 
pant of that vitally important position, the country 
is now naturally turning its regard with eager soli- 
citude — desirous, as it is, of finding in him an 
administi-ator capable of dealing effectually with 
these ancient and portentous difficulties, of swi 
ing them away root and branch altogether, 
of afterwards building up in their place a military 
and a maritime system in harmony with each other, 
though, as a matter of course, at the same iixtu 
completely and thoroughly independent 

The Kight Honourable Edward Cardwell 
bom on the 24th of July, 1813, at Liverpool. He 
is the eldest son of a wealthy merchant of that city, 
the late John Cardwell, Esq., by Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Itichard Birley, Esq. ; it being further 
noticeable here, in regard to the family of the present 
Secretary for War that he is the nephew of the late 
Rev. Dr. Cardwell, for many years both the Prin- 
cipal of Alban Hall, Oxford, and Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in that University. 
receiving the rudiments of his education at 
cheater, the future Secretary of State was elected 
to a scholarship in Balliol College, Oxfoixl, whither 
he proceeded in 1832, and where he graduated 
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B.A, in 1835, with the honourable distinction 
of a double first class. At a brief interval after 
this he won a fellowship in his college — and a 
good many years later on, it was in 1863, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.C.L. firom the 
University of Oxford, in recognition of his public 
career and of his high political and administrative 
reputation. 

Mr. Cardwell married, in 1838, Anne, daughter 
of the late Charles Steuart Parker, Esq., of Fairlie, 
Ayrshire, and, on the 16th of November in the 
same year, was called to the Bar of the Inner 
Temple. While he yet pursued the practice of his 
profession, he was in the habit of going the Northern 
Circuit ; but a very few years suflSced to realise to 
him with sufficient distinctness that the bent of his 
career led in a quite difierent direction. The law 
courts were forsaken for the House of Commons, the 
barrister's gown was doffed, and an unnoticed 
coimsel became, in a comparatively short time, a 
conspicuous member of Parliament. Mr. Cardwell's 
first constituency was that of Clitheroe in Lan- 
cashire, for which borough, although he had been 
nominally beaten by five votes on the 3rd of July, 
during the General Election of 1841, he was, never- 
theless, immediately afterwards, seated on petition, 
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hia opponent being declai'cd to li.ive been imduly 
elected. 

As M.P. for Clitberoe, tbe young politician 
obtained bia first successes in tbe Legislature, being 
regarded at tbat time as one of a select class 
familiarlj- spoken of, in those days, within the pre- 
cincts of St, Stephen's, as ' Peel's Boys ' — tbe head 
boy of tbe class being, it is hardly necessary to 
add, one W. E. Gladstone. As aflfording evidence 
that the Member for Clithei-oe'a abilities received 
tbe pubhc recognition of his political chief, it 
is interesting to note, here, that for exactly one 
twelvemonth, fi'om the February of 1845 to tbe 
February of 1846, Mr. Cardwell acted as Joi 
Secretary to the Treasuiy under Sir Robert Peel' 
Government. 

Upon the dissolution of Parhomeut in the foUow-j 
ing year, be abstained from appeahng again to 
former constituency, having, instead of that, durin] 
the General Election of July, 1847, the far higbi 
■distinction of being returned, at the bead of ihsi 
poU, as tbe representative of bis native place, Livi 
pool. Duriug precisely five years he retained thi 
seat, namely, until the dissolution in the July of 
■1852 ; when, in the thick of the Geuei-al Election 
immediately ensuing, he unsuccessfully contested 
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two seats, one in Ayrshire, the other his own just 
vacated seat at Liverpool. When the elections were 
over, he had the chagrin of finding the doors of the 
House of Commons closed against him. 

At the very commencement of the year following, 
however, he was more than compensated ; for, on 
the 5th of January, 1853, he was first returned as a 
representative of what has ever since then continued 
to be, if we except merely one very brief interval, 
his most faithful constituency. He was then re- 
turned, in fact> without even a show of opposition, as 
M.P. for the City of Oxford — ^the opportune vacancy 
thus presenting itself to him arising out of the then 
late member's promotion to the judicial dignity of 
Vice-Chancellor, that very Sir William Page Wood, 
who is now, as Baron Hatherley, one of Mr. Card- 
weU's coUeagues in the new Cabinet, on his pro^ 
motion to the highest judicial dignity of all, that of 
the Lord High Chancellor. 

One brief interval we have just now referred tOy 
as exceptionally interrupting the otherwise unflawed 
friendship subsisting between Mr. Card well and his 
Oxford constituency, during a period already extend- 
ing ]over sixteen years altogether. It occurred at 
the General Election of 1857, when he passed 
through the ordeal of a sharp contest, to all appear^ 
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ancc at first unsuccessful. Again, however, 
upon the occasion of his earliest endeavour, fifteen! 
years previously at Clithcroe, to obtain an entrance 
into the House of Commons, he contrived 'out of 
the nettle danger to pluck the flower safety' — iatm 
seemingly triumphant opponent at Oxford being^ 
unseated upon petition. In the July of that year, I 
the ex-Secretaiy to the Treasury was re-elected for J 
the City of Oxford, for which he has ever since theitl 
sat 83 its especially chosen and favourite repr&J 
seutative. M 

It waa upon the formation, on the 28th of Dafl 
cember, 1852, of the Earl of Aberdeen's CoalitioatH 
Government, that Mr. Cardwell was for the fiiBfe« 
time promoted to the high honoiu' of a seat in thsa 
Cabinet. He waa then sworn in as a Privy Couit^ 
cillor, on his nomination to the very office noTVS 
allotted by Mr. Glailstone to the Right Hou. gentle-J 
man the Member for Birmuigham. As President o£b 
the Board of Trade, he introduced, during his tonursv 
of office, several important and valuable I'cfonnSal 
the beneficent ojieration of which, evcrj' year sinc« 
their original introduction by him, has more andfl 
more clearly demonstrated. They are, as it werej 
the honourable mark he has left upon the depart«V 
ment, and constitute of themsdvoa conclusive attea-^ 
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tations of his good statesmanship. Upon the 
reconstruction of the Ministry, in the February of 
1855, under the Premiership of Lord Pahnerston, 
no post was confided to Mr. Cardwell in the 
Administration, the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade being awarded, through a still incomprehen- 
sible preference on the part of the new Prime 
Minister, to the Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Viscount Palmerston revised his opinion, how- 
ever, a few years afterwards, when he resumed oflSce 
on the 18th of June, 1859, as Head of his second Ad- 
ministration. In the first draft of the Cabinet, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley found no place whatever, 
whereas Mr. Cardwell was there as the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The former was subsequently 
introduced, in the September of 1860, in the capa- 
city of Postmaster-General, in consequence of Lord 
Elgin being despatched to China as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. As Secretary 
for Ireland, but not as Cabinet Minister, Mr. Card- 
well was succeeded in the July of 1861 by Sir 
Robert Peel; Mr. Cardwell himself thereupon becom- 
ing Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. That post 
he continued to occupy imtil the death of the Duke 
of Newcastle led to his advancement, on the 8th of 
April, 1864, to the Secretaryship of State for the 
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Colonies ; a position in which he was confinnec^.| 
after the demise of Lord Palmerston, when the Ad* 
ministration was reconstructed xinder Earl Russell's 
third Premiership. Passing into Opposition with 
his colleagues, in the July of 1866, Mr. Cardwell 
resumed office as Secretary of State for War in 
the December of 1868, upon the rapid formation' 
by Mr. Gladstone of the new Libei-al or rather 
Advanced-Liberal Government. 

It is here mentioned by us simply as a matter oi\ 
course in regard to Mi'. Cardwell, i-emembering his 
origin and his birthplace, that he has long been en* 
rolled as a Justice of the Peace for Lancashire. As 
f;ir back as in 1S53, he was elected a Fellow of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society. And it is signiiieaut 
of the estimation in which he was held by his firati 
political chief that, upon the death of Sir Robert 
Peel in the summer of 1850, Mr. C'ardwcH's name 
■ was found to have been iiiscriljed among the number 
of that great statesman's Literary Executors. AA 
Secretary for War he has "now readily within his 
grasp the moans of confirming and justifying his 
reputation, if only he cares to avail himself of tha 
opportunity. 
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Among the new Government OflSces in Downing 
Street, there is a reception-hall, worthy at last of the 
Imperial rule of England, worthy of that central 
seat of our Empire — Westminster. Spacious, lofty, 
sjnnmetrical in its proportions, sumptuously deco- 
rated upon its walls and ceiling, approached by 
wide and noble staircases, and by corridors adorned 

with the richest marbles, and with encaustic paint- 
ings of ornate splendour and of extraordinary 
diversity — it is a hall in which, upon occasion, there 
might be holden, without any incongruity whatever, 
but, on the contrary, with a pomp in absolute 
harmony with Oriental notions of magnificence, a 
royal gathering of the native princes of Hindo- 
stan ! A Durbar thronged by Kajah, and Nizam, 
and Vizier, and Begum, and Nabob — a hall, upon 
the tesselated floor of which one might fittingly 
count out lacs of rupees, measuring the Asiatic coin 
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by the bushel, like AU Baba in the Arabian tale- 
an audience chamber, the only appropriate costumes 
for which would seem "to be silken brocades and 
golden tissues, laden in profusion mtli ' barbaric 
pearl,' and precious stones, 

A rcccption-hall of this resplendent and hitherto i 
unprecedented character — unprecedented, at least, I 
over here, in the midst of this sober and matter-of- I 
fact atmosphere familiar to Englishmen — is at any 1 
rate bcfittingly associated with the new India.! 
Office, with the office of the newly established 
Secretai-}-8hip of State, to the care and conduct of 
which, only within these last few years, have been, i 
committed the destinies of our vast Eastern popu- 1 
lation. But little more thaa a single ' decade ' has 
elapsed since, on the 2nd of August, 1858, by the 
magic utterance of the four simple words, 'la 
Reine le veut,' the memorable Act 21 & 22 Vict I 
cap. 106, was sanctioned and thereby completed, ' 
through which the whole fabric of our Indian ' 
Government was instantaneously transformed. 

The old East India Company disappeared. The i 
Queen of England became, in name and in fact, the 
Empress of Hindostan. The powers hitherto exer- 
cised by the Company in Leadenhall Street or by the 
Board of Control at Whitehall, became invested and 
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concentrated in the hands of another of her Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State, the fifth as yet con- 
stituted, and known from that time forth, in Asia as 
well as in Europe, as, among the great governing 
departments of the British Administration, the 
Secretary of State for India. Under the directing 
authority of the Secretary of State, there is, as a 
matter of course, out in Calcutta, the executive 
authority of the Viceroy or Govemor-Grencral, ap- 
pointed by the Crown, endowed with an annual 
income of 30,000^., and aided by a Council of State, 
consisting of fifteen members, seven of whom, are 
appointed by the Court of Directors, and eight by 
the Home Government. 

Under the recently reorganised system it is that 
the sovereign sway of England, through the hands 
of the Indian Secretary of State, extends over a 
dominion the vast area of which is not far short of 
one million square miles ; and the influence is felt, 
more or less directly, by an Asiatic population, 
variously estimated at from 150,000,000 to 
200,000,000. Throughout Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
the Punjaub, and the North-West Provinces, the 
effects of our policy are profoundly and sensitively 
appreciated. 

The Most Noble and Right Honourable George 
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Douglas Campbell, eighth Duke of Argyll, and now 
Secretary of State for India — the fifth in succession 
since that great administrative department came to 
be first established— was bom on the 30th of April, 
1823. The father of his Grace was John Douglas 
Henry Edward, seventh possessor of the Dukedom 
since the date of its creation, a hundred and sixty- 
eight years ago. That seventh Duke of Argjdl, who 
died on the 26th of AprU, 1847 — when he was 
succeeded in his long and magnificent array of titles 
by the now Secretary of State for India — had in 
his time been thrice married. 

Neither by his first nor yet by his third wife did 
he have any issue — the mother of the present Duke 
being the second wife, Joan, daughttT of John 
Glassel, Esq., of Long Niddry, in Haddingtoni 
Bom, as we have just said, in 1S23, the nenj 
Indian Secretary was but little more than twenty 
three years of age himself — he had at any rate na( 
yet reached the twenty-fourth anniversary of 1 
liiitb — when he succeeded, on his father's death, t 
that array of titles already spoken of as so lonj 
and magnificent. They include among them, 
fact, eight titles as Baron, two as Viscount, thr« 
as Earl, two as Marquess, auLl, the Aaron's rod i 
them all, the Dukedom. 
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The oldest barony, that of Campbell, dates back to 
1445 ; the oldest earldom, that of Argyll, to 1457 — 
there is another barony, the barony of Lome, dating 
back to 1 475 — ^but the most extraordinary creation of 
them all was that of 1701, when the first of the house 
to wear the coronet of strawberry leaves was created, 
at one and the same time, Duke of Argyll, Mar- 
quess of Lome and Kintyre, Earl of Campbell and 
Cowal, Viscount Lochow and Glenilla, and Baron 
Inverary, Mull, Morven, and Tirey — all of the titles 
then and previously conferred upon the race being 
exclusively, however, in the peerage of Scotland. 
It was not until — ^less than a century since — ^in 
1 776, that a Duke of Argyll was enabled to take 
his place in the House of Lords, the Duke of that 
time being created, in the peerage of Great Britain, 
Baron Sundridge and Hamilton. As Lord Sun* 
dridge, it is that the Duke of Argyll takes his seat 
in the hereditary branch of the Legislature. 

Before the present head of the house, the present 
Chief of the Clan of the Campbells, had taken his 
place, for the first time in the Upper House of 
Parliament, he had already, while known by his 
courtesy title as Marquess of Lome, attracted some 
share of public attention to himself by his published 
writings. *A Letter to the Peers from a Peer's 
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Son/ was the earliest of his literary productions,! 
It appeared in 1842, when its author was little more I 
than a atripling of nineteen- It had reference to * I 
religious question then powerfully agitating the I 
popular mind to the north of the Tweed. It I 
related to the matter of lay patronage in the I 
Preabyterian Church of Scotland, the abolition ofv 
which lay patronage, as in liis estimation entirelyl 
anomalous, the Marquess of Lome, then and there^J 
distinctly recommended. Hia advocacy of thos 
opinions, was further enforced by another and morfll 
comprehensive publication, pi-oclaimiug upon its'! 
very title-page, 'The Duty and Necessity of Im-l 
mediate Legislative Interposition in Behalf of thai 
Church of Scotland as Determined by Considers 
tious of Constitutional Law,' the young and eamert 
writer giving, in the course of his aigument, a rapid."! 
suiTey of the whole of the annals of Presbyterianisoi. 
His views were yet further expressed, within the 
very same twelvemonth, in a letter addressed to t 
Rev. Thomas Chahnera, D.D., on 'The Pre 
Position of Church Affairs in Scotland.' 

Dr. Chalmers had hailed with particidar aatisfac 
tion the interest evidenced by the Marquef 
Lome in the controversy then raging among i 
Scotch Presbyterians. Nevertheless, the youu| 
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pamphleteer hesitated not to avow, distinctly enough, 
his disinclination to go the length to which Dr. 
Chalmers himself had gone when declaring that, 
according to his opinion, lay patronage and spiritual 
independence were as immiscible as oil and water. 
More than this, he firankly avowed his antagonism 
to what was then known as the Free Church Move- 
ment. Subsequently, in 1848, the year after he 
had succeeded to the Dukedom, his Grace collected 
together his hitherto scattered writings upon these 
ecclesiastical subjects, and embodied them, in a 
considerably expanded form, in an elaborate essay, 
at once critical and historical in its character, 
imder the title of ^Presbjrtery Examined' — an 
essay embracing within it a complete survey, from 
his own point of view, of course, of the eccle- 
siastical annals of Scotland since the period of the 
Reformation. 

Another and a far more remarkable contribution 
to literature, it may here be added, now that we are 
touching upon the Duke of Argyll's labours in 
authorship, his Grace produced eighteen years later 
on — ^for the book we are now referring to was pub- 
lished as recently as in 1866 — a thoughtful, and in 
parts a really profound treatise, entitled, * The Keigi) 
of Law,' a treatise, in its scope and in its purport, 
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not unworthy of having engaged the attention of I 
statesman, and of an earnest and reverent atudenj 
in the science of Christian Philosophy. 

While he was yet designated, by cottrteay, 
Marqness of Lome, the future Cabinet 
married, in 1844, the Lady Elizabeth Geoif 
Leveson Gower, the eldest daughter of the seconi'l 
Duke of Sutherland. About eight yeai-s afterwai 
— having, in the interina, not only succeeded to I 
hereditary seat in the House of Lords, and thei 
made good his claim to be regarded as a debate 
of considerable abiUty — he became, on the 28th ( 
December, 1852, as Lord Privy Seal, a member i 
the Coalition Ministry, under Lord Aberdeen's Pre 
micrship. As Lord Privy Seal, until the July ofl 
1855, he continued to sit in the Cabinet, after its 
reconstruction in the February of that year by Lord 
Palmerston as the Head of the Government. Lord 
Canning, however, having been appointed Govemoi?»l 
General of India, his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
towards the close of November, was removed froiB 
the position of Lord Privy Seal to the vacated offioi 
of the Postmaster-General. Upwards of two yei 
after that he was still Postmaster-General, when, : 
the February of 1858, Ministers having been de- 
feated by a majority of nineteen on Mr. Milneel 
Gibson's motion, collectively resigneci 
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Upon the restoration of Lord Palmerston to 
power, on the 18th of June, 1859, the Duke of 
Argyll was replaced in his former post as Lord 
Privy Seal, a post retained by him uninterruptedly, 
not only until the demise of that Premier, in the 
October of 1865, but until the resignation, in the 
June of 1866, of his immediate successor. Earl 
KusselL Under the Premiership of the new Leader 
of the Liberals, Mr. Gladstone, the country learnt, 
without surprise, in the December of 1868, that the 
oflBce accepted by the Duke of Argyll was one 
worthier of a statesman's energies than any pre- 
vioudy aJlotted to him, was one in which he might 
have at last some opportunity of displaying, if he so 
pleased, his capacity as an administrator. 

As a debater, he has often distinguished himself 
in the parliamentary arena, but almost exclusively 
as a debater. His manner when speaking, his very 
appearance, the tone of his oratory, axe aU of them 
eminently characteristic. When he strides to the 
table of the House of Lords, his shoulders thrown 
back, his head erect, his chin in the air, the skirts 
of his broadcloth coat one could almost fancy 
changed into the Campbell tartan. The bright 
orange-coloured hair feathering up from his fore- 
head is as the eagle plume in the highland bonnet. 
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The free, bold gestureSj are as the brandishing of 
the claymore. In the very ring of his strident 
voice there is the clang of the pibroch. It is 
M'Callum More who is there before us, rather than 
George Douglas, Duke of Argyll. The floor of the 
House is as his native heather, and his name and 
his fame are those of the Highland Chieftain of the 
great clan of the Campbells. 

As an Administrator, we repeat, he has now at 
last the opportunity of making good his claims 
upon the national consideration. Hitherto, having 
been seated in preceding Cabinets merely as Lord 
Privy Seal, and for a couple of years as Postmaster- 
General, his Grace has, until now, really enjoyed no 
such opportunity. It now, therefore, remains for 
him to demonstrate that he has, in truth, the gift of 
statesmanship. Until now his administrative capa- 
bilities have had no room for play—they have been 
veiled and hampered. As Lord Privy Seal, he 
could no more hope to win honour to himself 
statecraft, than in any one of his numerous honoi 
or hereditary capacities — as Hereditary Sheriff, let us 
say, or Lord Lieutenant of Argyllshire, as Master of 
the Queen's Household in Scotland, as Keeper of 
Dunstaffnago, Dunoon and Carrick Castles. Honours 
he has had showered upon him at intervals abun- 
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dantly, and a few of these have pelded him a 
chance, of which he has upon every occasion eagerly 
availed himself — ^the chance, we mean, of achieving 
for himself some adventitious intellectual dis- 
tinction. 

Badges, baubles, initials of honorary significance 
he has had bestowed upon him, as have others 
among our titled and untitled legislators. He has 
been created a Knight of the Thistle. He has been 
sworn in a Privy Councillor. He has been enrolled 
as LL.D. He has been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. He has been named a Trustee of 
the British Museum. Honourable distinctions 
enough, but these are not what we are here re- 
ferring to. In 1851 he was made Chancellor of the 
University of St. Andrew's. From 1854tol855he 
was the Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
In 1860 he was President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. In the September of 1855 he presided, 
with conspicuous ability, at Glasgow, over the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

The noblest opportunity that has ever come 
within his reach, however, is the one which is at 
this moment, not simply within his reach, but within 
his grasp — now, when as Secretary of State for India 
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le power, if he cares but to uae it, of 

mou g with sagacity and with beneficence the 

)liey ' our Asiatic Empire, vaster than any that 

ever owned obedience to the conc^uering sword of 

Alexander. 
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EIGHT HON. HUGH CHILDERS, 



FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 



THE 
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England's^ last Lord High Admiral was his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. The oflBce 
as such was even then, it is true, purely honorary. 
But, at any rate, that is the latest known revival of 
even the designation. It occurred under Mr. 
Canning's Premiership. And the exceptional fact 
of the restoration, thus for one brief interval, of the 
grand old title, serves at the least this good purpose, 
that it emphasises in a remarkable way the ab- 
normal and anomalous position into which our 
whole system of maritime organisation has been 
brought by the sheer force of oflBcial usage, aided by 
the assent, or complicity, one is almost tempted to 
say, of a long series of Administrations. How 
abnormal and how anomalous the position thus 
arrived at in regard to the whole of the executive or 
administrative arrangements at the Admiralty is, 
may be found indicated plainly enough in the 
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wonderfully cumbrous character of the veiy title 
by which its authority is announced. 

Commissioners — their Lordships call themselves — 
for Executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and 80 forth. It is, for all the workl, as if — 
despairing of our ever heing fortunate enough to 
discover some 'Quinbus Flestrin,' or Great Man 
Mountain, such as our old friend Lemuel Gulliver, 
when he was disporting himself among the Lilli- 
putians, some one who with a single hand, like a 
true Lord High Admiral indeed, might take the 
whole of our fleets together in tow as Swift's hero 
did by the naval armament of the Blefuscudians — 
we contented oui-selves by grouping in a cluster, 
down at the Admiralty, a number of mortals of 
ordinaiy stature, looking to our arriving at last at 
some happy result from the arrangement, rather 
through numbers than tlirough capacity. 

Hence, at this moment, we have, as Lords Ck)m- 
missioners constituting the Board of Admiralty, the 
official lord or First Lord of the Admiralty with a 
seat in the Cabinet, a couple of Vice- Admirals, a 
Post Captain in the Royal Navy, who is also an 
M.P., and another, a civilian Member of the House 
of Commons ! That is the Board precisely as it is 
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at this moment constituted — with this additional 
circumstance, which may be as well particularised, 
that one of the two Vice- Admirals is himself also 
Controller of the Navy, 

Such, in eflfect, are the five Lords Commissioners, 
whether oflGlcial, naval, or civil, now wielding the 
authority or, to employ once more the titular defini- 
tion, executing the oflGlce of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the arrangement, such as it is, pulls through 
somehow — it can hardly be said creditably or satis- 
factorily, but at any rate without anything like 
disastrous consequences. Nevertheless, there is the 
obvious risk about it that, under any really unusual 
circumstances, the afiairs of the department might 
possibly, would probably, come to grie£ According 
to the familiar old proverb, between two stools there 
is always hazard of coming to the ground. Yet, in 
very despite of the homely warning thus conveyed 
to us through * the wisdom of many and the wit of 
one ' — we confidingly rest the whole of our maritime 
system upon the quintuple prop of our Board of 
Admiralty — ^upon our five Lords Commissioners. 
Whatever another of those whimsical old axioms 
may tell us to the contrary, two heads are seldom 
better than one : but — ^five 1 It is like that direst 
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evil of all in a Campaign — a Council of War : the 
surest guarantco for victory all the while being, i 
the contrary, the direction of the forces in the field | 
by a dictatorial Commander-in-Chief. 

As it happens, there are just now visible among 
lis tn'o happy auguries of a possible change for the 
better in our management of affairs at the Admiralty. 
There is, in the first place, at this moment, a more 
vivid realisation than ever, both within and without 
the walls of Piirliament, that the department I 
demands, imperatively, a complete reorganisation- 
Added to which, there is a very general impression 
also — whether coiTectly founded or not, events must ; 
demonstrate — that, in the newly appointed First I 
Lord of the A dm i r alty, tliere ai'e both tlie capacity 
and the willingness to effect the required transr 
fonnation. 

The Right Honourable Hugh Culling Eardley 
Childers, was born on the 25th of June, 1827, in 
London. He is the only son of the late Reverend 
Eaiilley Childers, of Cantley, Yorkshire, by Marift 
Charlotte, the eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Culling Smith, Bart, of Bedwell Park, Hertford- 
shire. Having commenced liis education at Cheam 
School, he completed it at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as B.A. in 1850. Obtain- 
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ing his degree thus, in the twenty-third year of his 
age, in that same year, 1850, he was married to 
Emily, the third daughter of George Walker, Esq., 
of Norton, Worcestershire. It was a date marking 
in every way his entrance upon life, on leaving the 
University, for, before the year was out, he had, with 
his young wife, taken his departure from England 
for the antipodes, going out in search of an active 
career, which he at once discovered and commenced, 
in Australia. Immediately upon his arrival in those 
' fresh fields and pastures new,' he became a member 
of the then recently established Government of 
Victoria. 

That independent Government had been called 
into existence by an Act passed in the Imperial 
Parliament during the session of 1850, the session 
just concluded when Mr. Childers set forth on his 
voyage to Australia. The enactment referred to, 
13 & 14 Vict. cap. 59— For the Better Govern- 
ment of Her Majesty's Australian Colonies forming 
the Colony of Victoria — ^bestowed upon that portion 
of our antarctic possessions the priceless boon of a 
Eepresentative Constitution. It also ftdly em* 
powered the legislative body to levy customs, duties, 
and taxes of other descriptions. 

In the inauguration of this new Government^ 




Mr. Childers, young though he was, had a veiy 
conspicuous share, both as an administrator and as a 
legislator. He was a member of the very first Cabinet 
formed in Victoria, and he was also one of the 
popular representatives in the very first Legislative 
Assembly which was there convened. His office in 
the Cabinet was that of Commissioner of Trade and 
Customs. His seat in the Victorian LegisLiture 
was as Member for Portland. That constituency 
he represented in 1856 and 1857. His Ministerial 
position he held, however, not simply during two but 
dming as many as six years altogether, namely from 
1851, the year of his arrival in Victoria, to the 
beginning of 1857, the date of his departure home- 
wards. So that it has been with him, as it had 
previously been with his distinguished colleague, 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer — he had 
learnt statesman^ip in Australia before his entrance 
into the nobler arena of the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. Lowe, it will he remembered, had returned 
to England in 1850, before Mr. Childera — his junior 
by sixteen years — had arrived, in 1851, in Aus- 
tralia. The former had been member of Council 
for seven years, from 1843 to 1850; the latter had 
been for six years, that is from 1851 to 1857, 
member, as we have seen, of the first Cabinet. 
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One had sat for two years (1848-1849) as Member 
for Sydney — one for two years (1856-1857) as 
Member for Portland. The Hon. Kobert Lowe 
and the Hon. Hugh Childers returned homewards, 
each in turn, laden with Australian experiences — 
the latter to take his seat in the British Cabinet 
eventually as First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
former as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Tutored 
in the same school, they have together won their 
way to high oflGlce for the first time in the same 
GU)vemment. 

It was in the character of Agent-General for the 
colony of Victoria that Mr. Childers, in 1857, 
arrived in England. Within a couple of years after 
his return, he had obtained a seat in the House of 
Commons. He entered the House, for the first 
time, in the February of 1860, as the colleague of 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, the poet (since created Lord 
Houghton), having been just then elected one of 
the two representatives of the borough of Pontefiract. 
His acquisition, thus, of a place in the legislature, 
was not accomplished, however, without some diffi- 
culty. He had unsuccessfully appealed to that same 
constituency in the April of 1859, but, having 
afterwards petitioned against the return, the sitting 
member resigned, a new writ was issued, and the 
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future Cabinet Minister -was elected, as we lia'W 
said, for the first time as M.P. for Pontefract 
member for that borough, he haa held bis place in 
the House of Commons ever since then anintei>_ 
ruptedly. He was re-elected in the April of 18& 
And again in the July of 1865, and now ma 
recently, twice in rapid succession, as we all knoH 
namely, during the last General Election, 
immediately afterwards on the abrupt change 
Government 

Within a year after his first entrance into i 
House, Mr. Childers was appointed, in 1861, 
man of the Select Committee on Transportatita 
Two yeai-s afterwards he was gazetted as one < 
the Royal Commissionei-s instructed to inquire inW 
laws relating to Penal Servitude : and four yeai 
later on, in 1867, was gazetted as a Royal Coin 
missioner to investigate the Constitution of 
Law Courts. It should be mentioned, in regi 
to his labours in connection with the earlier 
these two Royal Commisaions, that his 
vidual recommendations, in respect to transport 
tioD, were eventually accepted and acted upon 1 
Her Majesty's Government. 

Nearly five years have now elapsed since 
Cbilders, after a career of no more than four yes 
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in the House of Commons, was selected as worthy 
of office by the then Premier, Viscount Palmeraton. 
He was, thereupon, this was in the April of 1864, 
appointed one of the Lords of the Admiralty — 
the very department over which he is now pre- 
siding as a Cabinet Minister. Continued in that 
appointment until the August of 1865, he was 
then removed to the position of Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, a position which he continued to 
hold in the Government reconstructed by Earl 
Kussell immediately upon the death of his pre- 
decessor in the Premiership. As Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury Mr. Childers fully sustained 
and, so to speak, justified, the high reputation 
for administrative ability which he had brought 
back with him from Australia. 

His career in the interim, outside the House of 
Commons, had been sufficiently active and energetic. 
In evidence of which, it may be here stated 
that, besides being the author of several vigorous 
pamphlets on Free Trade, on Railway policy, and 
on National Education, he is the Chairman of 
the Great India Peninsular Eailway Company, and 
a Director of four companies as considerable as 
the London and County Banl^ the Bank of Aus- 
tralia, the Koyal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
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and the Liverpool, London, and Globe Insuranc&l 
Entered some years since aa a student of Lincoln's 1 
Inn, he has never yet been called to the Bar, 
He has been long since enrolled as a Fellow of _ 
the Royal Geographical Society, and has been foi 
some time a Justice of the Peace for the Wes 
Riding of Yorkshire. The sagacity, but mow 
than that, the resolution displayed by him up« 
two or three notable occasions during his brief 
term of office as Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, yield the best sureties we now have of hope! 
that his rule at the Admiralty will be that, no( 
simply of an able administrator, but of a bold anm 
comprehensive innovator. 



THE EIGHT HON. JOHN BKIGHT, 



PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
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SmcE the days of Daniel O'Connell, the three 
kingdoms have produced no worthier claimant to the 
title of Tribune of the People than the Member for 
Birmingham. He has the matchless gift of oratory. 
He has the courage of a Gladiator. He is as 
thorough an Englishman as O'Connell was a thorough 
Irishman. Without the same lofty stature, he has, 
for his more moderate height, the same robust frame 
and vigorous proportions. Equally with his Celtic 
predecessor, and for a very brief time it might even 
be said contemporary — he has the raciest motherwit, 
the noblest voice, the rarest eloquence, and, together 
with these, he has the same unjdelding determina- 
tion, the same indomitable audacity, the same un- 
conquerable perseverance. Occasionally, but it must 
be said in fairness, only occasionally, he will do 
what O'Connell did, as one may assert, persistently 
and by rule whenever the humour prompted him — 
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meaning tliat he will allow his tongue, what we at 
least must regard as, unwarrantable licence, when 
dealing mercilessly with an antagonist. 

It was thus, when, with an air of insuflFerable 
scorn — a scorn, too, in no respect whatever justified, 
or in any way provoked — ^he reprobated the famous 
speech in which the late Prime Minister recounted 
the circumstances of a memorable interview with 
his Sovereign ; referring to that speech and repro- 
bating it, as we have said, with an air of insufierable 
scorn, aa a mixture of servility and arrogance. The 
epithets were in no way applicable. They were as 
absolutely inapplicable as though they had been 
words imputing to the then leader of the Govern- 
ment a distinct charge of untruth. Throughout 
the whole of the elaborate address which Mr. Briorht 
thus most unjustifiably vilified — an address to every 
syllable of which we had listened, as had every one 
else in that crowded chamber, with the closest 
attention and the keenest scrutiny, from the first 
syllable to the last, there had not been the smallest 
indication whatever — we assert it — of anything like 
the merest approach even to servility or to arro- 
gance. The words uttered were weighty, the 
explanation was minute, the tone from first to last 
was subdued and temperate. 
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The speech, in point of fact, was precisely the 
kind of speech in >vhich a great statesman might 
reasonably be expected to relate, not *with bated 
breath and whispered humbleness,' but calmly and 
deliberately, the incidents of an interview of a really 
momentous character between himself, as the re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown, and the reigning 
Sovereign. The unfairness of the taunt, thus hurled 
across the House at the Prime Minister, was all the 
more surprising, because, repeatedly before then, the 
Member for Birmingham had evidenced not only a 
generous recognition of the genius of the man he 
was thus assailing, or rather let us say, for the 
simple fact was so, traducing, but a direct sympathy 
with some of the leading attributes of that genius, 
and with one or two even of its life-long aspirations. 
Have they not both appealed more or less through- 
out the whole of their careers — ^from opposite direc- 
tions if you will, but for all that none the less 
pointedly — ^to the same masses of their countrymen, 
the democracy ? That Prime Minister he was re- 
viling, had he not so far carried out his own, John 
Bright's, programme of Parliamentary Eeform that 
he, Benjamin Disraeli, had endowed the people of 
England with Household Suffrage as the basis of 
representation ? 
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Were they not akin too, are ttey not akin — ^mofe 
than any other two men who could be named, either 
in the last or the present House of Commons — in that, 
perhaps most sympathetie faculty of all, the faculty 
diatinctive of a genuine and subtle humourist ft 
Than the Member for Bucldnghamshire,'we doub 
whether any one within the walla of the legislatu 
or out of it, more thoroughly enjoyed the cxqui^tB 
appositeueaa of the suggestion by Mr. Bright 1 
the late Member for Stroud had invited all tho£ 
who were in any way discontented to assemU 
around him in a poHtical Cave of Adullam ; or, stll 
more, the inimitable drollery with wiiich, after coo- 
gratulating Mr. Horsman upou having secured, i 
any rate, one recruit in the late member for Caln^ ■ 
now Ml-. Bright'a own colleague in the Cabinet, the 
Member for Birmingham reminded the House that 
8ome one had once entertained an opinion that 1 
men could make a party — adding, with a twinkle c 
the eyes and a chuckle of contagious exhilaratioi 
' But there is one gi'eat difficulty, which it ia imp 
sible to ignore, as in the Scotch terrier which is a 
covered with haii-, you could not tell which was the! 
head and which was the tail.' 

As unhesitatingly we would now, on the othwl 
hand, maintain that there ia no member of thai 
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House of Commons who has so thorough or so 
genial an appreciation of the casual masterpieces as 
a humourist flung ofi; carelessly, in a passing sen- 
tence, sometimes in the merest epithet, by that 
political novelist and Parliamentary satirist, whose 
boast it is, during aU these, from twenty to thirty 
years last past, to be the leader of the Tory demo- 
cracy. Fugitive sentences, accidental phrases as 
they almost seem occasionally, as when he referred, 
this last session, to the Eight Honourable Member 
for Calne, whenever the bark from the opposite 
side became audible, emerging not from a cave, but 
from a more cynical habitation, and joining in the 
chorus of * reciprocal malignity.' Or, as when, with 
an * insouciant ' air, in reply to the attacks of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, then in the House of Com- 
mons as Lord Cranborne, while admitting his pos- 
session of great vigour in invective, observing also 
that he displayed no lack of vindictiveness, he 
added, 'but I must say I think his invective 
wants finish/ Or, as when, to give a crowning 
instance, after complimenting the now Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon being learned, although he 
despised history, and almost as skilled in logic as 
Dean Aldrich, he wound up by adding that, what 
was more remarkable than his learning and his logic. 
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was what particularly characterised him — his power 
of ' spontaneous aversion.' Paradoxical, though iu 
may appear to say so, wc should have expected — if I 
only by reason of their sympathy as humourists, and J 
still more by reason of the democratic kinship, dis-a 
tinctly traceable between them — between this pre 
poser and this realiser of Household Suffrage as thel 
broad and permanent basis of Parliamentary rcpre^B 
sentation — that the llember for Birmingham, upoi^ 
the occasion already pai'ticularised, would hav6f| 
directed, could have directed, no such ungeneroul 
and unjustifiable aspersion as the one we hav( 
hero objected to, agiiinst the leadei- of the oppo^tc 
party — the Member for Buckinghamshire. 

At intervals, during the course of his pubUd 
career— happily, we repeat, at very rare intervals 
that true Tribune of the People, the Member foi 
Birmingham, has evidenced upon other occasioi 
the same extraordinaiy lack of magnanimity.' It 1 
been thus with him, appai-ently in momenta i 
political aberration, wheu, in terms that even 1 
scurrilous Junius would have reprobated, he has I 
times scattered his ungrateful and ungracious gibi 
at some of the Leading Organs (not one jot leas thi 
himself) of Public Opinion here in England. Up< 
occasions like these, he might have learnt a hint fl 
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some wise reticence from even one of the dead and 
gone leaders of the vanished political party of the 
Young Englandersn-recalling to mind those gene- 
rous words of George Smjrthe, the seventh Viscount 
Strangford, when he spoke, hyperbolically it may 

be, but with a noble and lofty hyperbole, of * England 
as governed by her journals, though the names of 
her journalists are unknown.' When the Member 
for Birmingham is under oratorical excitement, 
however, his judgment is liable to get off its balance, 
his good taste is out of gear, his sense of propriety 
becomes askew. Take him at his best, and no 
public man now living is more magnanimous. 
Take him at his worst and he becomes what his 
favourites, the Americans, emphatically express in 
one word as— cautionary. 

Perhaps no finer illustration of the President of 
the Board of Trade when at his best could by possi- 
bility be adduced than his magnificent tribute to 
the late Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, 
on the 28th of January, 1846, upon the very 
morrow of that great statesman's grandest speech, 
and, as we conceive it to have been, the grandest 
act of his whole political life, his announcement 
that the Com Laws were to be at last abolished. 
So magnanimous, so generous, so exquisite in their 
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manly evidences of appreciation, were the words then 
uttered in regard to that speech by the then Member 
for Manchester, that the Premier's emotion in listen- 
ing to them was simply irrepressible. As the large- 
hearted orator spoke, as those burning words passed 
his lip8 — ' You say the PrCTuer is a traitor,' adding 
immediately, ' It would ill become me to attempt his 
defence after the speech he delivered last night — a 
speech, I will venture to say, more powerful and 
more to be admired than any speech that has been 
delivered within the memory of any man in this' 
House ' — as he went on to say — ' 1 watched him as 
he went home last night, and for tlie first time I 
envied him his feelings. That speech has circulated 
by scores of thousands throughout the kingdom and 
thmughout the world, and wherever a man is to be 
found who loves justice, and wherever there is a 
labourer you have trampled under foot, that speech 
will bring joy to the heart of the one and hope to 
the breast of tlie other ' — as those words fell upon 
the hearing of Sir Eobert Peel, as he sat there on 
the Treasury Bench, still Prime Minister of England, 
deserted by his party, forsaken by his friends, but 
beloved and honoured by the great mass of this 
Vast commonwealth, from the Queen on the throne 
I to the humblest cottager and the poorest artizan, 
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the tears started from his eyes, the great minister's 
heart was touched, his very conscience, we may say, 
in a moment of sore tribulation, was comforted. 
Yes — at his best, Mr. Bright can be more than 
magnanimous, he can be magnificent. 

In that really memorable speech of his, that 
speech delivered by him in the House of Commons 
three-and-twenty years ago, on the 28th of January, 
1846, there is one passage which, as it seems to 
us, is singularly appropriate at this moment in its 
application to himself. He is still commenting upon 
the .then Prime Minister, Sir Kobert Peel, and, 
addressing himself especially while he does so to the 
recalcitrant *soi-disant' supporters of the Govern- 
ment : * You placed him,' he says, ^ in oflSce.' And 
he then adds these words — ' When a man is in office 
he is not the same man as when he is in Oppo- 
sition.' And observes, yet more, a moment afterwards 
— * There are such things as the responsibilities of 
office.' Fully ten years ago, Bulwer Lytton, in his 
masterly celebration of our great Parliamentary 
Orators, wrote of him, we will hope, prophetically — 

' Let Bright responsible for England be, 
And straight in Bright a Chatham we should see.' 

Yes, as the Member for Birmingham himself has 
said, 'there are such things as l^e responsibilities 
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of office.' These responsibilities are 
honourably upon him at this moment, the ' fruits of 
a distinction fairly won,' as the Edinburgh Review^ 
has just now declared with admirable emphasis, ' woi 
by no unworthy arts or time-serving strategy, hul 
achieved by sheer force of power, energy, honesty,, 
and genius.' Regarded for years as a Demagogue,) 
the most brilliant Orator in the House of Commo] 
has come at last to be recognised as a Statesman. 

The Riglit Honourable John Bright was bom on 
the 1 6 th of November, 1 8 1 1 , at Greeubank, near Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire. He is the eldest son of the late 
Jacob Bright, Esq., an enterprising cotton-spinner 
of that county, who was then established in Roch- 
dale aa the proprietor of a mill called Crankyshaw, 
The future Tribune of the People, now one of h( 
Majesty's Cabinet Ministers, started in life withoal 
the advantages of an academic education. Yi 
ago, while speaking in the House of Commons upoa-i 
the Factory System, he volunteered the statemcnl 
that he had never been at school since he 
fifteen. His earliest instructions he received in! 
Rochdale, completing his studies at the early age' 
just named at a scholastic establishment in York- 
shire. After that, while yet a stripling, he devoted 
himself assiduously to the business avocations by. 
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which he was surrounded. Those avocations he has 
never since then forsaken or neglected. 

Laborious though his life has been as a politician, 
he has still, through it all, had regard to those 
mercantile pursuits to which his energies were 
applied even in the period of his childhood. He is 
still, to this day, one of the leading partners in the 
two large firms of John Bright and Brothers, Cotton- 
Spinners and Manufacturers, of Eochdale, and of 
Bright and Company, Carpet Manufacturers, of 
Rochdale and Manchester. Twice he has been 
married — ^first of all, in 1839, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Jonathan Priestman, Esq., of 
Benwell House, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and secondly, 
in 1847, to Margaret Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
of the late William Leatham, Esq., of Heath, near 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire. Bereaved, very shortly 
after his first marriage, by the death of his young 
wife in 1841, Mr. Bright had been sought out, in 
the first bitterness of his grief as a widower, by his 
then acquaintance during some half-a-dozen years — 
afterwards (until death separated them also) during 
some four-and-twenty years his intimate friend and 
illustrious associate — the late Mr. Cobden, who, after 
condoling with him under his affliction, challenged 
him, almost as though it were an anodyne to his 
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sorrow, to join ] nn\ heart and soul iu doing battlft: 
with the Com Laws, never resting until such time 
as they should have secured their final abolition. 

That warm-hearted challenge was accepted : thowj 
two men went forth and did battle for five yeaiBi] 
with the Protective system ; and when those fiTW] 
years were completed, Richard Cobden and Joba! 
Bright had the happiness of witnessing, as thft; 
reward of their great labours, the triumph of the' 
principles of Free Trade by their formal incorpora^-J 
tion in an Act of ParUament, The History of the 
famous League has been told by a Frenchman. It 
is related in a hook written by Frederic Bastiat^ and 
entitled simply ' Cobden et la Ligue.' It is a 
worthy of preservation, recounting, as it does, one 
of those peaceful and beneficent victories which are 
intrinsically as heroic as any blood-stained conquest 
ever achieved upon a battle-field, and the distinctive 
glory of which is that, unlike the succesaes won by 
the edge of the sword, they materially ad' 
instead of actually retarding civilisation. It hi 
the unity of an epic, that simple narrative relal 
in eloquent terms the rise and progress, the 
and gigantic development, the eventual and con- 
clusive triumph of the powerful organisation knowni 
and stiU gratefully remembered as tha 
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Corn-Law League, a League having Cobden as its 
Leader, with Bright as his Lieutenant. 

During the Parliamentary Keform agitation of 
1831 and 1832, the young manufacturer of Rochdale, 
then still a minor, had abeady begun to take an 
interest in the politics of his country, those politics 
which were afterwards to be so profoimdly in- 
fluenced by his unsuspected gift of oratory. When 
he was yet in his twenty-fourth year, namely, in 
1835, he first met his senior by seven years, 
Richard Cobden, at that time a Calico-Printer of 
Lancashire, and then but very recently elected an 
Alderman of the newly-created municipality at 
Manchester. The occasion of this meeting arose 
simply out of the circumstance of the young Green- 
bank Cotton Spinner calling upon Mr. Cobden at his 
warehouse in Moseley Street, Manchester, with a 
request that he would attend a public meeting then 
coining off at Rochdale upon the subject of National 
Education. At that meeting it was that they first 
addressed an assemblage in each other's hearing. 
During the very next year, 1836, there was formed 
in London an Anti-Com-Law Association. 

The year afterwards, 1837, a year ever memorable 
in our annals as that which witnessed the death of 
the late King and the accession of the Reigning 
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4 was remarkable, among other tlungs, 
« G^ieial Election, at the close of which it was foun3 
dnt cight-and-thirty Free Traders had been re- 
tbanM-d to Parliament It proved a magical nnmbec; 
in it* way — for, in the year following, namely, 
tdvt October of 1838, as the germ of the still an^ 
ttoeamt of League, there assembled together, in a 
iMKk room at Manchester, a bttle cluster of eameet 
advocates of Free Trade whose aggregate niunl 
within a very few days afterwards had 
increased to thirty-eight, the catalogue of whi 
names was immediately announced in the Ii 
newspapers under the title of the Provisional Coi 
mittee of the Anti-Com-Law Association, 
with the thirty-eight free-trade members in 
House of Commons, and those thirty-eight Pi 
>-isioual Committeemen at Manchester, the y( 
1S38 drew to its close with evil auguries for 
Com Laws, and happy auspices for the fast mi 
j>lying number of the Abolitionists. 

Before 1839 had far advanced, the Manchef 
Auti-Com-Law Association had expanded 
a merely provincial into a comprt^hen3ive 
really national undertaking, thenceforth known far 
and wide by its historical title as the Anti-Com- 
Law League. In the November of that year, 
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the occasion of a public banquet at Bolton, in 
Lancashire, Cobden and Bright first addressed the 
same assemblage in their capacity as Free Trade 
Advocates. It was only, however, after the sub- 
siding of the first anguish of his great home-grie^ 
in 1841, that Mr. Bright, by way of responding 
to the generous appeal of his political associate* 
Mr. Cobden — ^fi-om that time forth his fast friend — 
came before the public in any way conspicuously. 
In point of fact, it was not until Tuesday, the 
8th of February, 1842, that he first delivered what 
may be called quite accurately one of his really 
great speeches. It was upon the occasion of an 
immense meeting of Anti-Com-Law Delegates at 
the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. 

Mr. Bright was then thirty years of age. He 
had as yet no seat in Parliament He was simply^ 
there as a champion of free trade principles. He 
addressed the meeting, warmed to his work, spoke^ 
for a considerable time with impressive fervour,, 
and at last, in the delivery of the peroration, with 
impassioned earnestness. His speech was greeted 
with acclamations. If he had never recognised the 
fact previously, he must have understood then 
at last that he had in his brain, at his heart, on 
his lips, that priceless gift for a public man, the 




of persuasion. And it is a gift which, ever 
theii, he has sedulously and most conscien- 
cultivated. He has cultivated it l^-ith such 
Id^f^ results, moreover, tiat he has long achieved 
9» himself the distinction of being one of the 
S»t orators in the annals of the English Parlia- 
ak»t. Ilis speeches, or at the least several of tliu 
IMet remarkable among his speeches, have recently 
Wn collected together in two substantial volumes, 
volumes having the fullest right to be ranged side 
by aide with those of the greatest masters of oratory 
whose rhetorical triumphs in debate are among the 
aaost treasured traditions of the legislature. 

Not long after Mr. Bright's earliest great success 
as a pubhc speaker, he for the first time came 
4ice to face witli Mr. Gladstone. Colleagues now 
ia the same Cabinet, the one as Premier, the other 
m President of the Board of Trade, they had. 
Bi&ver until then, in 1842, been brought directly 
into communication. Mr. Gladstone was at that 
tilxte, as already mentioned in those earlier pages 
of tlie present volume in which we have given, 
as accurately as possible, a rapid smnmaiy of his 
pubhc career, Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
under Sir Robert Peel's Government. Over him 
there was still placed, at the head of the Board, 
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the Earl of Kipon, whom Mr. Gladstone was so 
soon afterwards to succeed in the capacity of 
President. It was as one of a deputation waiting 
upon those two administrators, in their official 
chaxacter, that Mr. Bright, now himself President 
of the Board of Trade, first met Mr. Gladstone, now 
himself First Lord of the Treasury. 

A year afterwards the Rochdale manufacturer 
had won his way to a seat in the House of Com- 
mons. Having unsuccessfully contested the elec- 
tion for the City of Durham, with Viscount 
Dungannon, in the April of 1843, Mr. Bright in 
the following July — ^the candidate previously re- 
turned having been unseated on petition — con- 
trived, upon the issuing of a new writ, to head 
his next rival for the suffrages of that constituency 
by a clear majority of seventy-eight. As Member 
for Durham he held his place in the House of 
Commons from the ^July of 1843 to the July of 
1847, being exactly four years altogether. During 
his very first year in the House, namely, upon 
the 7th of August, 1843, he delivered his maiden 
speech in support of Mr. Ewart's motion for the 
further extension of Free Trade Principles. 
Ceasing to be Member for Durham upon the dis- 
solution of Parliament in 1847, Mr, Bright had 




Ae distmcdon of being returned in the eosoing 
genoal election, in the July of that year, as the 
colleague of Mr. Milner Gibson in the represen- 
tation of Manchester. Re-elected witli the same 
colleague by that same constituency at the next 
General Election, on the 9th of July, 1852, Mr. 
Bright continued in the House until the dissolu- 
tion of 1857, as Member for Manchester. He 
had then the mortificatiou of being signally de- 
feated. His name was in ill-repute at the time, 
ly reason of his powerfully expressed antagonism 
to the war with China, and his imquestionably 
conscientious advocacy of what were then scouted 
the peace-at-any-price principles. 
A^ected by Manchester, in the April of 1S57, he 
^rtheless, in the August of 1857, imme- 
upou the death of Mr. Sluntz, cordially 
by the electors of the great Liberal con- 
)y of Birmingham. For Birmingham, ever 
that time, he has sat in the House of Com- 
ity right of re-election after re-election — his 
ivru place hitherto, whether on the aide of 
ifc»<fl»«wetunent or on the side of the Opposition, 
j»s the Liberal Party has happened to 
being the first seat on the second bench 
below the gangway. Kemoved at 
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length from that familiar spot-denied the retention 
any longer of the character of an Independent Mem- 
ber — ^transformed into a Privy Coimcillor, and en- 
dowed with a responsible post in the Cabinet — Mr. 
Bright now assumes his place on the Treasury 
Bench, but it is stiU as Member for Birmingham. 

Several years prior to his formal rejection by his 
previous constituency, Mr. Bright had alienated 
himself from the electors of Manchester by those 
views of his in regard to the sinfulness of war under 
any circumstances, which appeared to them, and in 
eflFect to the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen, 
to be little less than craven, but which were, never- 
theless, it must be admitted, only reasonable enough 
and perfectly consistent on his own part as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. A comparatively 
brief interval had elapsed after the period of his last 
return to the House of Commons as Member for 
Manchester, when this country had been allowed to 
drift into a contest far more formidable than any 
mere war with the Chinese. Europe was in a flame 
from the Baltic to the Euxine; Russian territory 
was invaded by the armed forces of England and 
France, in association with those of Sardinia and 
Turkey; Sebastopol was besieged; Bomarsund and 
Eupatoria were bombarded; and throughout the 
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whole of those heroic exploits, while the heart ofl 
England was burning within her with patriotic 
ardour, the reproachful accents of this uncompro- 
mising antagonist of war under any and every 
conceivable pretext, was audible at intervals, in the 
House and out of it, in season and out of season, 
assailing the Government, lamenting the bloodshed, 
reprehending the whole policy of the countiy, as one 
diametrically opposed in its very nature to the 
whole principles of Christianity. If the electors of 
Manchester could have rid themselves of Mr. Bright 
as their — for those reasons — ^most incongnious and 
inappropriate representative, they would have- done 
BO long before their final rejection of him in 1857. 
They delayed doing so \mtil then, because only then 
was it that the dissolution of Parliament and the 
fresh appeal to them at the ensuing General Election 
aflForded them the opportunity. The course pursued 
by him immediately before that in regard to the 
Chinese War, was merely the repetition of the 
course pursued by him during several years pre- 
viously in regard to the war in the Crimea, 

Almost simultaneously with the close at last of 
that great struggle between the allied armies and 
the legions of the Russian Autocrat, the Censor of 
all t^e combatants indiscriminately was, amidst the 
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profound regret of even those who sympathised 
with him the least, struck down by a severe and 
alarming illness, which necessitated his withdrawal 
altogether from public life, and compelled him for a 
time to travel in search of health upon the Euro- 
pean continent. He was yet sojourning in Italy 
when he received tidings, in the March of 1857, of 
the defeat, of Lord Palmerston's Government in 
regard to the Chinese gunboats. That defeat in- 
spired hopes which, however, as we have since seen, 
proved to be altogether illusory. Seeking once 
more to be re-elected by his already estranged con- 
stituency, then it was that he had the chagrin of 
finding himself and his colleague disdainfuUy cast 
aside by the electors of Manchester. Whatever 
may be thought of his views in regard to the mo- 
mentous alternative of War and Peace, there cannot 
be one moments question as to the sincerity, any 
more than as to the consistency, of his always man- 
fully avowed opinions. Those opinions he has 
invariably expressed, whether within or without 
the walls of Parliament, out of the fulness of his 
heart, and in obedience to the dictates of his con- 
science. And in his articulation of his profound 
and earnest convictions as an advocate of Peace, he 
has occasionally touched to the very soul an alien 




e hf &e noble thon^ts and exquisite senti- 
WKKtm to ^kb, in raarii^ vords, his impassioned 

Upon oAer vitaify impoitaiit qaesdons besidet- 
Ae qwatioa of peace, Mr. Bright has had occasum'j 
fiojuesUr, dnrii^ his pabUc career, to address 
vUh* ansrmpathiang hearers. Never once has he 
done so relnctantly. OppoeidoD, seemingly, has 
beat (o him a direct iDcentire. As a financial 
r he has atvavs been, in defiance of ereiy 
V Ae atzeDOoas sappnrter of the moet bold 
and caaqKchaaTe innovations. As an onuring 
and dpTDted &ieiid of the Fedetnl cause thronghont^: 
the whole of the great Civil War in America, 
never once relaxed in his avowed and ontspoki 
antagonism to the Confederates. Fired with 
dignation at the recognition of some monstroi 
wrong, no remedy whatever, so soon as he 
once realise the fact that it was in any way likd] 
to be one, has ever appeared to him too daring or 
too hazardous for its removaL He has hesitated 
not to propose the application of the system of firee 
trade in land with a view to the removal or mitigar- 
tion of the evils producing Irish destitution. Ap- 
pointed, iu 1849, one of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Official Salaries, he perceived 
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then, as he had perceived previously, as he has 
perceived, if that be possible, more and more clearly 
ever since, the necessity for more systematic and 
comprehensive efforts at administrative retrench- 
ment than any upon which the legislature, at the 
instance of the Government of the day, has had the 
courage to adventure. As far back as in the session 
of 1853, he voted for the Ballot — sixteen years 
before his colleagues, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Home Secretary, had the faintest gUmmering 
of an idea that in the ballot-box there was any 
reliable guarantee for electoral independence. 

Carried away by his zealous advocacy of some 
cause, then, it has happened, very near and very 
dear indeed to his heart and his convictions, Mr. 
Bright has upon two occasions run the imminent 
J^ s«4 a M blow at .hat we can none 
of us but regard as the very root and basis of the 
constitution. He, more directly than any other 
man now living, has, at these critical moments, 
done his very utmost, and almost, it has seemed, 
with the greatest possible deliberation and, so to 
speak, with maUce prepense, to bring the two 
branches of the imperial legislature into open and 
direct collision. Whereas, he ought in reason to 
have borne in mind — ^what has been nobly expressed 
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by Blackstone in bis Commentaries in these solemn 
and most weighty words — that ' The Constitutional 
Government of this island is so admirably tempered 
and eompomided ^'''at nnt'i'ng can enc 
hiut it but desh ing the 'quilibrium of power 
between one branch of the ^lature and the rest.' 
The great Commentator ac ig, ' For if ever it 
should happen that the independence of any one of 
these should be lost, or that it should become 
subservient to the views of either of the other t^vo, 
there would socm be an end to our conatitation.' 

Beyond which it is worth while calling to 
remembrance the consideration that a radical and 
fundamental change, precisely of that kind, accord- 
ing to the philosophic view of Locke, no matter 
how it might have been effected, would result at 
once in ' an entire dissolution of the bonds of 
Government' That harmonious combination in our 
administrative system of the usually independent 
authorities of a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a 
democracy — which was pronoimced to be little 
better than a festastic day-dream by Tacitus, but 
which was prophetically foreshadowed by Cicero as 
at once the wisest and directest mode of securing to 
a free people the advant^es of an almost perfect 
sovereignty — ^that exceptional combination in one 
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system of those three elsewhere antagonistic powers, 

is precisely what has been possessed here in England 

during a long series of generations, what is among 

all things human our most treasured inheritance, 

what constitutes at one and the same time the 

glory and the guarantee of our liberties, that segis 

and palladium of our rights, known the whole world 

over as the British Constitution. 

Sacred beyond all our earthly possessions, that 

* golden mean,' arrived at centuries ago, as almost 

by a happy instinct, is, in simple truth, what we 

have reason the most tenderly and reverently to 

preserve. Tread lightly, there — it is hallowed 

groimd. Touch not that with an insensate hand — 

it is the ark of our freedom. Voltaire has seen it, 
and has said of it — 

' Aux murs de Westminster on voit paraitre ensemble 
Trois pouvoirs dtonn^ du noeud qui les rassemble, 
Les ddputds du peuple, et les grands, et le roi, 
Divis^s d'int^ret, leunis par la loi ; 
Tons trois, membres sacrds de ce corps invincible, 
Dangereux k lui-meme, k ses voisins terrible.' 

Happily now, most happily, as we believe, both 
for his own reputation as a loyal and patriotic 
citizen, and for the uninterrupted continuance of 
good government amongst those who are his im- 
mediate contemporaries, the Tribune of the People, 
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who has at intervals, in the ardour of his poiBuit I 
of reformSj in themselves of a most beneficent I 
character, approached as nearly as might be without j 
an actual invasion or infriugement of the law, to I 
the advocacy of the unsettling of this exquisitely- 
adjusted equilibrium of the three great dominant 
powers of the State, is now, when in the fulness of I 
his own powers, and at the height of his career, 
weighted with those vei-y responsibilities of office, 1 
the benignant influence of which, years ago, when i 
he could have had himself no notion whatever of his 
ever becoming a Cabinet Minister, he was instant to 
recognise, and, upon a memorable occasion in the 
House of Commons itself, loudly and eloquently to I 
proclaim. 

Gifted, the country has long known him to be j 
with all the graces of oratory. Conspicuous among ] 
the most eminent public men of our time, even his 
enemies have always recognised him as being for J 
courage, perseverance, honesty of purpose, con- 
sistency, and indomitable determination. Let us I 
now have reason to acknowledge in his instance, as I 
crowning aU those undoubtedly noble endowments I 
or characteristics of his genius, what has hitherto I 
been mainly wanting to them — moderation. We j 
have an assured confidence that, at this great 1 
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turning-point in his career when, with his hair 
whitened in the unpaid service of his country, he 
takes his seat for the first time among his compeers 
on the Treasury bench as a Minister of State and a 
Privy Councillor of his Sovereign, he will not belie 
the expectations of his fellow-countrymen. 

As a Parliamentary Orator he has for years past 
been first among the very first. Those even who 
have merely read the reports of his speeches will 
admit that he is so, and will admit it mihesitatingly. 
Those, on the other hand, who have actually heard 
him, and heard him repeatedly, will not hesitate to 
add that there is no extravagance whatever in that 
apparently exaggerated praise very recently bestowed 
upon him by a reviewer in the Edinburgh, where it 
is said, * We doubt if our language possess a record 
of any speeches really spoken which are superior to 
them/ For ourselves, we say in reference to Mr. 
Bright's capabilities as an orator, that we have 
heard and seen him produce effects in the House of 
Commons as brilliant and startling as we should 
conceive it possible for any orator to have produced. 

We have heard him speak by the hour together, 
with, at the close of every sentence, an explosion of 
applause, now from one side of the House, now from 
the other, now from both sides of it simultaneously. 
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Bis inflnenee aa a 'biboDe of the Pec^ we wonlA | 
heze at length see tempered by his influence as a 
Constirational Statesnum. His iJame as an orator he 
cannot EiaipasB, bat he can add to it, he can enhance 
it, he can crown it by the fame of a wiae and 
aagaciogs administratw. 
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Arranging the fifteen members of the Cabinet 
strictly according to the order of precedence, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ought, perhaps, to be 
entered here by rights at the very close of the list 
of our principal administrators. The occasion, how- 
ever, is one of so really exceptional a character, that 
an official always of importance in the Administra- 
tion—what though he is one to whom is but very 
seldom allotted a seat in the Cabinet — assimies to 
himself at this moment an especial prominence 
among the leading Ministers of the Crown. Upon a 
question vitally affecting the future condition of that 
integral part of the United Kingdom which is 
peculiarly committed to his charge, there has been 
made, as we all know, within these last few months 
a direct appeal to the country, out of the unmistake- 
able response accorded to which by the enlarged 
constituencies, the present Government started into 
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existence, even before the assembling of the new ' 
Parliament. The Secretary for Ireland ia, therefore, 
more conspicuously brought at this moment under ' 
the scrutiny of the Leg'^l-^ture, at the very com- 
mencement of the pf mentary session, than the 
majority of his colle s in the Administration. 
Evciy one must reeoi n the instant that he 

ia distinctly in the van v i the great political 
struggle of the time ia 1 _ ust begiiming — that 
great parliamentary contest as to whether the Irish 
Chuich ahaU be maintained or shall be abolished, to 
the settlement of which all political parties. Whig 
and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, Radical and 
CoDStitutionalist, are long since solemnly pledged 
and committed. 

A Secretary for Ireland, perhaps, never had bo 
golden an opportunity of winning credit to himself 
among the great mass of the population as the 
holder of that office in the Gladstone Government. 
When the Act of Catholic Emancipation was passed, 
the Secretary for Ireland had no seat in the Cabinet 
of the Duke of Wellington. It was reasonably 
enough decided, however, by the new Premier, im- 
mediately upon his being entrusted by her Majesty 
with the responsibility of forming an Administra- 
tion, that to the Irish Secretary should be at once 
ensured, as had been, done under the last few 
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Grovemments, the authoritative position of a Cabinet 
Minister. Any other determination than that on 
the part of the new Prime Minister would, in effect, 
in no way have harmonised with the magnanimity 
of the whole policy sketched out by him for the 
sister island, with a view to its better government 
The course upon which he and his colleagues are 
now adventuring is distinctly and avowedly one of 
reparation. Hitherto Ireland, God knows, has had 
only too great reason to complain. The past is past, 
however; and England is resolved that she shall 
have cause for reproach no longer. The anomaly of 
the Irish Church has, for years upon years, been one 
among the most flagrant scandals in Christendom. 
It is forthwith to be swept away at last with a 
resolute hand, at whatever cost to ourselves. Eng- 
land has asserted this very recently and quite unmis- 
takeably. The overwhelming majority returned to 
the House of Commons through this last General 
Election is a majority pledged to the abolition of 
the Irish Church, pledged to its disestablishment, 
pledged to its disendowment. Expressly to fulfil 
that pledge, the new Ministry has been formed 
under Mr. Gladstone's Premiership. 

Naturally enough, therefore, it was resolved by 
him, while in the act of constructing his Cabinet, 
that a conspicuous and honoured seat in that Cabinet 
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should be accorded, as a matter of course, to the i 
Iriah Secretary. And to that now more than ever 
prominent office he at the same moment determined 1 
to reappoint the administrator who had already, 
under far less propitious circumstances, won a large I 
amount of popularity for himself, even while in the | 
very act of suppressing— how shall we express it ? — ' 
the tendencies at least towards — an insurrectionary 
movement Reinstalled in office as Secretary for i 
Ireland, under circumstances so peculiarly auspicious, J 
the present occupant of that position cannot but be -I 
heartened to the, no doubt, sufficiently difficult I 
labours, now lying immediately before him, now j 
when, after the comparatively easy task of further-J 
ii^, in regard to the Ii-isb Church, the work of dis- I 
establishment, there will have to be contrived some J 
i-ational aud satisfactory solution for the intricatftJ 
and almost bewildering problem of diaendowment 

The Right Honourable Chichester Samuel Park- i 
inson Forteacue, now once more her Majesty's Chief I 
Secretary for Ireland, was bom on the 18th of | 
January, 1823, being the youngest son of the late 1 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chichester Fortescuc, some time j 
M.P. for Dromisken, County Louth, by a daughter I 
of the late Samuel Hobson, Esq., of Wateiford. Aa J 
lineally representing the ancient family of Fortoscue, J 
the elder brother of the Secretary for Ireland suo-1 
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ceeded, in 1852, in having revived in his favour the 
Barony of Glennont, in the Peerage of Ireland. The 
Earldom of Clermont had previously, by default of 
male issue, become extinct. The revival of the Irish 
Barony, however, as we have said, was obtained by 
Thomas Fortescue, the present Lord Clermont, with 
remainder to his younger brother Chichester, who is 
still his heir-presumptive. In 1866 the actual 
possessor of the title was created Baron Clermont, 
also in the peerage of the United Kingdom ; but it 
is to the Irish Barony alone that his younger brother, 
the Irish Secretary, is the heir-presumptive. 

Educated at Christchurch, Oxford, that youngest 
son of the late Colonel Chichester Fortescue, 
graduated as B.A. in 1844, being first class in 
classics, while he took his degree as M. A. in 1847, 
having the year before that obtained the Chan- 
cellor's prize medal for the English Essay. The 
county of Louth, it will be remembered, was 
represented for several years in the unreformed 
Parliament by the Irish Secretary's father. Colonel 
Fortescue. It was represented afterwards by the 
Colonel's eldest son, Thomas, now Lord Clermont 
At the General Election, in the July of 1847, that 
same constituency of Louth returned, for the first 
time, to the House of Commons its old member's 
youngest son, Chichester, who has ever since then, 
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by re-election after re-election, continued to be 5 
representative. It was in the very year, conBe=^ 
quently, in which, as a student of Chi-istchurcli, 
Oxford, be had won his degree as Master of Arte, 
that Mr. Chichester Fortescue took his seat for the J 
first time within the walla of the LegislatuieJ 
After, as it were, serving an apprenticeship of sevi 
years aa a private member, he took office, in ■ 
January of 1854, as one of the Lords of 
Treasury — a post which he continued to occujq 
for about a twelvemonth, namely, during the last 
year of Lord Abei-deen's Premiership. In the 
June of 1857, he was nominated by Ix)rd 
Palmeraton to the more responsible position of 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. That 
ofiice he held until the spring of 1858, when the 
Ministry gave in their resignation. During the 
whole of Lord Palmerston's second Government^ I 
that is from the date of its inauguration in the I 
June of 1859, until the Premier's decease in the! 
October of 1865, Mi-. Fortescue was again diej 
Colonial Under-Secretary. 

AVithiu those six years and upwards of officialj 
life, while he was yet Under-Secretary of State, i 
future Cabinet Minister was, in 1864, sworn in aa I 
Privy Councillor. Buring the year prior to i 
he was manied to Frances, Countess of Waldegraw 
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daughter of the late John Braham, Esq., and abready 
three times a widow : namely, by the death of her 
first husband, John Waldegrave, Esq. ; jof her second 
husband, the seventh Earl of Waldegrave; and of 
her third husband, George Harcourt, Esq., M.P. It 
was as a member of Lord KusseU's third and last 
Administration, that the Eight Honourable gen- 
tleman first assumed the office he now holds as the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. That place he retained 
until the June of 1866, when the Ministry gave 
in their resignation— resuming it, however, in the 
December of 1868, on Mr. Gladstone's obtaining 
power as First Lord of the Treasury. 

In his capacity as Secretary for Ireland, it will 
now be Mr. Fortescue's privilege to have a prin- 
cipal share, during this year of grace, 1869, in un- 
doing the work cruelly commenced more than three 
centuries ago, in the sister island, when an alien 
Church was forced upon the acceptance of a so- 
called free people, and where it has ever since then 
been maintained by the strong arm of the law, and 
at intervals even, it should be said, only by the 
concentration in its support of the armed force of 
the Executive Government. Exactly forty years 
ago, that is, in 1829, England gave the first signal 
indication of her willingness to inaugurate a new 
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era of justice for Ireland, by means of the noble 
act of Catholic Emancipation. 

Forty years afterwards — now in 1869 — ahe evi- 
dences, not simply a williiigness but an eagemeaa to 
perfect the good work she then commenced. Let 
her magnanimous determination in this matter — a 
matter of vital importance to herself as well as to 
Ireland — be carried out, promptly and energetically, 
and a stain that has been branded upon the national 
escutcheon during these last three hundred years, will 
at last, tardily but quite effectually, be erased. The 
statute, 39 k 40 Geo. III. e. G7, which was passed i 
on the 12th of July, ISOO.remains to be nowsupple- 
mented and completed nearly seventy years after- ■ 
wards by another statute, 32 & 33 Victoria — the 
number of the chapter of which, the date of the pass- 
ing of which, have, within these next few months, to i 
be decided by the Imperial Legislature. Then, at I 
length, but not until then. Great Britain and Ire- | 
land, by means of that coming statute, will have ' 
become in fact what they have hitherto been only J 
in name — the United Kingdom. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE POOR LAW BOARD. 
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Perhaps at this moment the most enviable ap- 
pointment of all those recently distributed among 
his colleagues, by the new First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, is the Presidency of the Board to which is 
confided the relief of the poor, and the mitigation, 
as far as possible, of the dreadful and fast-multiply- 
ing evils of pauperism. It is enviable, thus, beyond 
all the others, according to our thinking, for the 
obvious reason of its affording so wonderful an 
opportunity— as, in another sense, it most unhappily 
does — ^for the display of beneficence on the part of 
the selected administrator. The evils of pauperism 
have, during these last few years, both in the 
metropolis itself and far and wide throughout the 
country, been increasing and multiplying beyond all 
precedent, are still to this hour increasing and mul- 
tiplying all around us in a manner the most por- 
tentous and almost appalling. 
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To cope with this ^gantic difficulty, and to do a 
e£Fectually, involves of course — necessitates, so to j 
speak — an enormous labour ; but the labour it in- j 
volves is a labour of love. It is a responsibility, 
but it is also a privilege. The work that has to be 
done is one that will tax alt the energies of a great 1 
administrative department. But it is work that, if | 
done well, is in itself its own vast reward. It ia j 
the succouring of the very humblest and most \ 
miserable of our fellow-creatures. Utterly defence- ! 
less themselves, they look for aid alone from the j 
State. Hitherto the State has been to them but aa 1 
a cruel step-mother. Henceforth, it is as a tender | 
and fostering parent, that it is alone intended it i 
should act, in its treatment of the very aged, tha J 
very infirm, nnd the very destitute. 

Than our existing system of Poor-Law Relief,! 
nothing of that kind, perhaps, could very well be \ 
more faidty in its operations. It is a system bear- I 
ing a terrible resemblance to those worst of ill-doera, 
the people who mean well. The endeavour is good, 
but the almost invariable cfi'ects of the endeavourJ 
are disastrous. Turning our regard simply to thoJ 
state of things, here in the metropolis itself, what in I 
any way can be more lamentable, what can reflect! 
greater shame upon us, as the wealthiest and the ] 
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most thriving people on the face of the earth ? It 
is said, that, at Paris, twenty-four hours never 
elapse without another stark * cadavre ' being con- 
tributed to the dripping marble slab of that ghastly 
receiving-house of suicide and murder, the Morgue. 

It may be asserted as confidently, and, in its way, 
quite as painfully, that here, in London, one of the 
staple paragraphs of news 'cropping up/ as tie 
phrase is, every now and then at uncertain, but only 
too frequent, intervals in the columns of our public 
journals, is one recounting, over and over again, 
almost in precisely the same words, certainly always 
under precisely the same circumstances, the fact of 
Another Death from Starvation. From Starvation! 
In London, of all places ! Why, even Dives in the 
Gospel was more humane ! Lazarus had at least 
permission to gnaw the broken meats upon the 
doorstep — he had, at least, the luxury of having his 
sores licked by the cur out of the kennel. 

Not very readily, we should suppose, wiU it be 
lost to the popular remembrance how it came to 
pass that one of the youngest^ and as it ha3 ever 
since then shown itself to be, one of the very ablest, 
of our evening newspapers, leaped at once, as by a 
* single bound,^ into celebrity. Reading, as we all 
did, the statement there set forth, with a singularly 
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manly and aflfccting eloquence, by that noble- ] 
hearted and self-sacrificing Amateur Pauper Casual, 
who therein gave ua hia own personal experiences — I 
experimentally acquired — of our system of Poor 
Law Relief, as it actually is, wc recognised upon the i 
instant, in the organ which had had the courage to I 
Bet forth that startling and most impressive narrar- J 
tive, a journal penned by thoughtful men, mea | 
whose opinions it was wortli one's while to ascer- 
tain and ponder over. 

Standing in imagination beside the Amateur 
Casual as he phmged into that bath like weak 
mutton broth — pah ! the flavom- of which has not 
yet passed from our palate, merely from reading 
about it — we could understand even then, what 
the time that has since elapsed has very clearly 
demonstrated, that in emerging himself in that 
revolting liquid, the narrator, in his capacity as the 
representative, or 'alter ego,' of the young P<dl 
Mall Gazette, had rendered it, in a measure, among 
our organs of public opuiion, as invulnerable aa . 
Achilles, when he had been pluugcd into the Styx. 
Interesting as the incident was, as another added , 
L to the many interesting incidents recorded in the ( 
" journalism, it was yet more profoundly i 
's a social revelation It laid bare some 
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of the foulest ulcers on the body politic. The 
removal of those ulcers has yet to be accomplished. 
To the President of the Poor Law Board, we look 
for its accomplishment 

The Eight Honoxirable George Joachim Groschen 
was bom on the 10th of August, 1831. He is the 
son of a London merchant, of German origin. Mr. 
Goschen's grandfather is imderstood to have been a 
publisher of Leipsic. His father, the London 
merchant just referred to, was the late William 
Henry Goschen, Esq., of Austinfriars and Koe- 
hampton. As a schoolboy, the President of the 
Poor-Law Board was educated at Rugby, under 
Dr. Tait, now the ninety-second Archbishop of 
Canterbury. As a stripling, he went to Oriel 
College, Oxford, where in 1853, as first class in 
classics, he greatly distinguished himself, finding 
some difficulty in graduating, solely by reason of 
certain scruples of conscience in regard to the oath 
administered. Married, in 1857, to Lucy, daughter 
of John Dalley, Esq., Mr. Goschen — without any 
thought of having a political career opened to him 
within a very few years afterwards, and certainly 
never dreaming, at the time, that before he should 
be thirty-six he would have taken his seat in the 
inner circle of the Government as a Cabinet Minister, 
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baBBOK. He lieesBBe a a^idia- flf tfe finn of 
Fnd£i^ and Goadm, ■■ AnBtnifinm. Fiom that 
ffTFHi'^'iM III he erentnallj' ictned ahog^faer, at 
Ac fae^nniig of 1S66, on Us beentniog a member 
«f "B«?l ITiBwiTrii bet Adnunistiakian. Statesman- 
Aip sad Commerce wewt ^ n m oidy deoned by Ii 
to be inemnpatihle. 

Before then, hcnrerer, be had made his mark in 
the mercantile vodd as a thonii^^y representative 
CSty-mao, using that phrase widi no reference what- 
ever to the fact of his having been, since the May 
of 1863, one of the four memboB letomed by the 
(Sty of London to the House of Commons. Aa a 
theoretical financier, he was already noticeable, 
befisre bis entrance into the House of Commons in 
bis capacity, namely, as the aathor of a treatise 
entitled the 'Theory of Foreign Exchange' — m 
treatise which has already run through eevei 
editions, and which has long since come to be i 
garded, upon monetary matters, as an authority 
The ability displayed by Mr. Goschen, first of i 
in his brilliant academic career, and afterwards i 
the writer of a work like the one just now pfl 
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ticulaxised, a work at once abstruse and practical, 
but above all, through the clear-headedness revealed 
by him within the knowledge of City-men in his 
character as a practical man of business, led, at the : 
date last mentioned, namely, in the May of 1863, to 
his name being put forward, upon a death vacancy 
in the representation of the metropolis, as the 
carefully-selected Liberal candidate. 

So favourable an impression had he produced, 
even then, in his private capacity upon that consti- 
tuency — a constituency, moreover, not very readily 
satisfied in regard to an entirely new candidate's 
antecedents — ^that he was at once returned. Ho has 
bee^ returned as M.P. for the City of London ever 
since by a series of re-elections — by a re-election in 
1865, by another in 1866, and by another in 1868, 
sending him to the top of the poll as the first of the 
four representatives. Partly through his personal 
energy, partly through his unmistakeable intelli- 
gence, but partly also by reason of his being the 
representative — as one may say, the picked commern 
cial and financial representative of a great consti- 
tuency like that of the metropolis — ^the attention of 
the leaders of party was directed especially to Mr. 
Goschen, and that, too, with such happy results for 
himself that, when he had been only a year and a 
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half in the House, he was appointed to au ofl&ce < 
no less importance and pi-ominence than that 
Vice-President of the Board of Tmde. In thai 
office ho had been barely a couple of months, how-J 
over — that is, from the 20th of Novemljcr, 1865, ■ 
the 26tli of Januar}', 18GG — when, at the latter dateJ 
he was elevated to a scat in the Cabinet as Chancelloi 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and sworn in 
member of the Privy CouucU. 

So rapid a rise as this was almost, if it be not en- 
tirely, without precedent. It was regarded by many' 
in the House as a something quite out of the range c 
its collective experience. The impression is, that thai 
selection was wisely made, but that impression ye( 
remains to be justified. Earl Russell's brief tenure ' 
of office, this last time, as Prime Slinister, afforded 
Mr. Goschen no fitting opportunity for that justifi- , 
cation. The opportunity, however, is now hia..l 
One of our most earnest wishes in regard to thoJ 
new Ministry is, that he will avail himself of it saJ 
energetically, that mider his auspices our presentj 
shameful system of Poor Law Kelicf may be com- 
pletely reorganised. , 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 



THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON. 



Returned without opposition for the Radnorshire 
Boroughs as the locally-honoured representative of 
the electors of Presteign, Knighton, New Radnor, 
and Rhayader, a wonderfully self-abnegating member 
of the new Parliament had scarcely realised to him- 
self the fact of his having been again sent to the 
House of Commons by his old constituency, when 
he became equally alive to another fact, in no way 
whatever, one might have thought, affecting himself 
— to wit, that the Postmaster-General in Mr. Glad- 
stone's Cabinet had no place whatever in the popular 
branch of the Legislature. The Postmaster-General 
was in no way known to himself personally. The 
Postmaster-General was heir-apparent to one of our 
great Dukedoms. The Postmaster-General had been 
recognised already as a Cabinet Minister seated upon 
the Treasury Bench, as Secretary of State for War 
during Lord Russell's last Premiership. Sitting 
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himself as member for the Radnorshii-e Boroughs in 
the last Parliament, the re-elected representative of 
that constituency had of couree seen, and so far 
known aa one actually in the flesh, the Marquess of 
Hartington, now again a Cabinet Minister — this 
time, however, in the capacity of Postmaster-General 
under Mr. Gladstone's Premiership. 

Otherwise, the member for New Radnor had no 
personal acquaintance with the Postmaster-General 
Fired, however, by a noble zeal for the public good, 
the former resolved upon at once making, in favour 
of the latter, a very remai'kable sacrifice. Vacating 
his seat, he would cause a new writ to be issued, and 
would thus, most opportunely, make way for the 
Marquess of Hartington. It i-esembles, this extra- 
ordinary incident, occurring as it did, almost upon I 
the moiTow of the Genend Election and in the mid 
of the political excitement caused by the change ( 
Government, it actually resembles, in its hei-oie selfJ 
forgetfulness, the mythical adventure related of that^ 
antetype of Quixote in Old Eome, the Ivuight Curtiua.1 
Here once more was the unsightly hole in the Fonm^l 
and into that hole incontinently plunges bodily, iai 
the sight of all men, the member for New Kadnor.j 
Cynical commentators have been known, before now, I 
it is true, to depreciate the magnanimity of the con- 1 
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duct of even the original hero of the story — the one 
whose fame was blazoned to all after-times, centuries 
^S^f by the pen of the classic annalist. Homelier 
cavillers have cast a gibe of scorn even at the very 
chasm itself, speaking of.it derisively, in the remem- 
brance of the feat of Curtius, as a nice opening in life 
for a young man ! While, an unlettered Jack Tar, 
once upon a time, being by chance made aware of the 
exploit, was overheard marvelling audibly, aside, to 
himself, how ever anyone could possibly have let the 
lubber out on a horse ! 

Sarcasms, as a matter of course, have been directed 
against the emulator of the young Old Roman who 
has suddenly rendered himself so very conspicuous 
by ceasing to represent the burghs of Radnorshire. 
Imputations even have been cast upon him, to the 
eflfect that he had actually in all this been bartering 
away his old constituency for — a consideration. 
Insomuch, that he deemed it necessary to repudiate, 
in the presence of his intended successor in the re- 
presentation of the burghs, the disgraceful charge of 
his having received money, favour, patronage, or any 
other return whatever, beyond mere written or 
spoken thanks, for his subordination of his own 
interests to those of the general community. For our 
own part, regarding the whole incident as gravely 
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aa we possibly can under the circumstances, we 
cannot but, upon the instant, acquit the honourable 
member, who thus quietly goes out for the express 
purpose of allowing the unseated CabLuet Minister 
tc come in, from any and every one of these, of 
course, wholly unjustifiable accusations. It is mon- 
strous for one moment to suppose that in making 
the change he has made a bargain. Our only 
possible objection to him is in regard to his name 
— Green Price — which is at the least unfortunate. 

The Right Honourable Spencer Compton Caven- 
dish, Marquess of Hartington, was bom on the 23rd 
of July, 1833. He is the eldest son of the most 
noble William Cavendish, seventh Duke of Devon- 
shire, by the Lady Blanche Georgiana the fourth 
daughter of the sixth Earl of CarUale. The Mar- 
quess of Hartiugton's father, it should be added, is 
not tlie sou of a Duke of Devonshire, but the grand- 
son of the first Earl of Burlington, whom he suc- 
ceeded as the second Eaii in 1834, inheriting the 
ducal coronet collaterally, in 1858, on the death of 
his cousin, the sixth Duke of Devonshire. The 
present possessor of the vast estates of the famdy 
in England and Ireland, Wdliam Cavendish, now 
second Earl of Burlington, and tenth Earl and 
seventh Duke of Devonshire, besides being a Knight 
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of the Garter, and Lord Lieutenant and Gustos 
Rotulorum of Derbyshire, has the distinguished 
honour of being the Chancellor of the University 
of Gambridge. The ex-Premier, Edward Stanley, 
fourteenth Earl of Derby, it will be remembered, 
became Ghancellor of the University of Oxford in 
1852, upon the death of his predecessor in that high 
office, the late Duke of Wellington. The election 
of the Duke of Devonshire to the Ghancellorship of 
the University of Gambridge, took place on the 31st 
of December, 1861, in consequence of the lamented 
death, a little more than a fortnight previously, on 
the 14th December, of his Royal Highness the late 
Prince Gonsort 

The learned Chancellor of Gambridge, it should 
be added, was so chosen by reason of his eminent 
antecedents, as one of the * alumni ' of that great 
academical establishment— his Grace having been 
the Second Wrangler of his year on taking his 
degree as M.A. in 1829, being at the same time 
Senior Smith's Prizeman and First Class in the 
Classical Tripos. His eldest son, the Marquess of 
Hartington, has honourably followed in his footsteps, 
having been educated at the same college. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduating as B.A. in 1852, and 
as M.A. in 1854, besides receiving in 1862 the hono- 
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rary title of LLJ). Lord Hartington, it may here 
be mentioned, is a Dcputr-Lieutenant and a Justice 
of the Peace of botli Derbyshire and Lancashire, and 
is Captain of the Lancashire Yeomamy Cavalry, 
Major of the 7tli Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, MajoD 
of the 2nd Derbyshire Militia, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 5th Battalion of the lancashire Rifla 
Volunteers. He was first elected a representative 
of the constituency of North Lancashire in the 
March of 1837, but was rejected by that consti- 
tuency during the last General Election, after one of 
the severest electioneering contests known in recent; 
times— a younger son of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford being pitteil, then, trium- 
phantly, against the eldest son of the Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. The Honourable 
Frederick Arthur Stanley, the successful candidate, 
obtaining 6832 votes as against the 5296 votea 
awarded by the electors to the Marquess of Har- 
tington. 

The noble Lord first took office in his thirtieth 
year, on his appointment as one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty. That ofiice he held barely for one 
month, however, having been nominated in April, 
1863, the Under Secretary of State for War in 
Lord Palmorston's Government. From that data I 
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until the February of 1866, nearly three years alto- 
gether, he discharged the duties of War Under- 
Secretary, Earl Russell having in the meantime, in 
consequence of Viscount Palmerston's death in the 
October of 1865, succeeded to the Premiership. At 
the date just now mentioned, namely, February, 
1866, the Marquess of Hartington was promoted to 
a seat in the Cabinet as Secretary of State for War, 
when he was sworn in as a Privy Councillor. The 
opportunity for his advancement arose out of the 
then Secretary for India's (Sir Charles Woods) 
elevation to the peerage as Viscount Halifax, his 
vacated oflSce as Indian Secretary being allotted to 
the Earl de Grey and Ripon, up to that time Lord 
Hartington's chief as head of the War Department 

Upon the 26th of June, 1866, however, the Earl 
Russell's Cabinet ceased its labours as an Administra- 
tion. So that the Marquess of Hartington had 
then had scarcely four months' tenure of office as 
the leader of a department Seven years prior to 
his earliest experiences as an administrator, he had 
been attached to the Earl Granville's special mission 
to Russia in 1856, upon the occasion of the reigning 
Czar's Coronation. Appointed for the second time 
to a seat in the Cabinet, in the December of 1868, 
the Marquess of Hartington found awarded to 
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him by Mr. Gladstone the position of Postmaater- 
GeneraL That wonderful department of our ad-' 
ministration will of itself afford him abundant 
opportuuitiea for the display of his capacities 
as a statesman ; more particularly at the present 
moment when it is proposed that its beneficent 
operationa shall embrace within them the regulation 
henceforth of the marvellous agency of the electric 
telegraph. 

Since the 10th of January, 1840, the memorable 
date upon which Sir Rowland Hill's Ixjnign, and 
wonder-working sj-st*m of the Penny Postage com- 
menced, the astoimding expansion and multiplic*- 
tion of the finiits of that system can be regarded 
as only comparable to the seemingly miraculous 
results of the aiithmetical problem propounded by 
Mr. Barlow in the schoolboy's story of 'Sandford 
and Merton,' where the twenty-four nails of the 
horse's shoe, started from a farthing on the first, 
doubled to a halfpenny on the second, and so on 
through merely the two dozen nails, produce the 
bewildering sum total on the twenty-fourth, of 
upwards of seventeen thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six pounds altogether. 

Immeasurably, however, beyond the responsibili- 
ties devolving upon the Marquess of Hartington in 
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his own individual department — ^great though those 
responsibilities undoubtedly are in themselves — ^is 
that "other, that imperial and imperious respon- 
sibility appertaining to him as one of the Fifteen 
members of the Gladstone Government — a re- 
sponsibility relatively or proportionately resting 
weightily upon each of them at this moment in his 
capacity as a Cabinet Minister — the responsibility 
of fulfilling as a Government some at least, if not 
all, of those immense expectations which the mere 
fact of their recent induction into power has un- 
questionably awakened. It will be well at the very 
outset of their labours, if he and his colleagues bear 
this above all things in their remembrance, that the 
realisation of the popular expectations in their 
regard is — far more than upon their energy or 
their capacity as administrators, about which we 
have few of us any doubt whatever — mainly de- 
pendent at this moment upon their tact and their 
discretion. 



THE END. 
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